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FOREW ORD 
\ : ae , ) A_ 
The lowing report, "Angolan Refugees in Zaire", =the result of a survey 


commissioned jointly by the [UEF and the AACC/WCC and carried out by Mr. John 
iwcCallin. The report has only been printed in a very limited number of copies for the 
internal use of the commissioning organisations and the donors contributing to the 
research project. This is for two major reasons. 


Firstly, it is felt that much of the information, many of the statements and the 
way facts have been presented, relationships analysed (e.g. the relationship between 
the Government of Zaire and FNLA/GRAE) etc. might make the report and its recom- 
mendations counter-productive if distributed widely. Many of the questions dealt with 
are extremely sensitive and it is felt preferable to go ahead with the implementation of 
the establishment of a counselling service for example, rather than provoking a negative 
reaction from the Government and many of the organisations concerned in Zaire. 


Secondly, it is felt that the report does not live up to our expectations. The 
researcher, in his introduction, states that "it was never clear to me either through my 
discussions with the |UEF or with the other participating agencies quite how the problems 
for investigation had been initially arrived at". As considerable time was spent on | 
briefing the researcher both in Geneva and in Nairobi, it is regrettable that this was not 
made clear at the outset. Whilst, therefore, parts of the report are of value for internal 
discussions the actual findings and recommendations are not deemed fit for a wider 
circulation. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that concrete steps are now being undertaken in 
regard to the establishment of a counselling service in Zaire and that in that connection 
plans will be made to consider further the question of vocational training for the Angolan 
refugees in Zaire. 





Lars- Gunnar Eriksson Kodwo E. Ankrah 
Director Secretary for Eastern Africa & 
International University Exchange Fund African Refugees 


World Council of Churches 


Geneva, April 1974 | 
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INTRODUC'ION 


The report was commissioned by the I.U.E.F. as a joint project 
with W.C.C./i.A.C.C.The purpose was: 


'To make an investigation of the situation and problems 
of the urban and potentially urban Angolan refugees in 
Zaire with a view to proposing constructive solutions 
particularly in the field of vocational training as well 
as to make a preliminary study on the needs and problems 
related to the counselling of African refugees in Zaire 
in general." 


Before the investigation began I had the opportunity to talk 
with representatives of the participating agencies in this study 
and additional problems for investigation were added to those 
contained in the job—description. 


However, it was never cloar to me either through my discussions 
with I.U.E.F. or with the other participating agencies quite how 
the problems for investigation had been initially arrived at. 


To a certain extent this is to be expected, the very nature 
of research is to "find out" information. However, I expected 
that at least the broad outlines of the problems needing investig- 
ation would be clearly established. This I found was not the 
CaSe@e For example the category "urban Angolan refugees" is not 
considered to be a problem area needing investigation by the 
relevant bodies in daire. 


Initially this did not disturb me overmuch. 1.U.E.F. has 
demonstrated on previous occasions that it is prepared to leave 
to the discretion of the investigator ‘sur place' the articulation 
of the real problems and the subsequent direction the research 
will take. 


What was abundantly clear at the outset was that one of the 
major problems for all the agencies concerned was to get clear 
information, or indeed any kind of information at all, on the 
situation of Angolan refugees in Zaire. 


That there were problems was clear. All participants, for 
example, were concerned with the number of unsollicited requests 
for grants coming direct from refugees, and wished to know why 
these requests were not being programmed by a responsible body 
in dgaire. 
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My operational partner during the period of the research was 
the E.C.Z. Before the commencement of the project a plan was 
put forward by the E.C.Z. outlining an itinerary I was to follow, 
with a vehicle and projects officer to be provided by the E.C.Z. 
Unfortunately this proved to be nO more than a paper plan and was 
not in any way based on people to see or places to visit. The 
projects officer supposed to accompany me, the present 
director of the refugee department of the E.C.Z., never 
accompanied me on any of my travels. 


Thus it was left to me to make my own contacts and arrange my 
Own journeys — a considerable disadvantage in a country where 
travel is notoriously difficult. Nonetheless I did manage to 
travel extensively in the major refugee settlement areas —- the 
Bas~Zaire where the greatest concentrations are I visited on 
several occasions and other visits were made to Bandundu and 
Shaba provinces. Additionally I visited the Likati agricultural 
training school in the Haut—Zaire. 


While it was hoped at the outset that much more would be forth- 
coming from this investigation in terms of concrete proposals in 
relation to technical and vocational training, small scale 
industries, agricultural training, and so on this proved to be 
impractical at this stage. Before the elaboration of such 
projects becomes possible a means should be found whereby meaning— 
ful contact with the refugee community can be established. One 
overall criticism which I would like to make is that the way in 
which aid and assistance of various kinds has been distributed in 
the past through a multitude of voluntary and governmental agencies 
has made the assessment of the efficacy of the various measures 
undertaken difficult to evaluate. 


The main factors contributing to the complexity of the 
investigation are summarised below. 


1) There exists no reliable estimate of the refugee population. 
Estimates vary between a low of 400,000 (U.N.H.C.R) and a high 
of 800,000 (the G.R.A.E.) with a more frequently quoted figure 
putting the total at 600,000. . 


2) Secondly, and more importantly, there is no information on how 
the refugees are distributed — although it seems quite clear 
that the majority are rurally based in the Bas-—Zaire. 


3) Thirdly, there exists no clear government policy in respect of 
Angolan refugees except in so far as a great deal of respon- 
sibility for Angolan affairs is deputed to the G.R.A.E. The 


G.R.A.&., however, at this moment in time are reluctant to 
give any information in view of the recent rapprochement with 
the M.P.L.A. 


4) Fourthly, no organisation apart from the G.R.A.E. is effectively 
in touch with the refugee community, where there is contact it 
is partial. U.N.H.C.R.'s major initiative to investigate 
thoroughly the settlement situation of the refugees is still 
under consideration by the Government. 


5) The E.C.Z. who has had most to do with the refugees either 
directly through the central headquarters, or indirectly through 
protestant organisations within the E.C.aZ. framework, has for 
administrative and organisational reasons either lost contact 
with the refugees or has been unable to act upon their behalf. 


One weakness with the investigation was my inability to make 
contact with Government at any level -— apart from one official of 
the Ministry of Education with whom I had discussions on two 
Occasions. To try to determine the Government's policy I was 
reliant upon other sources which were nonetheless authoritative and 
include U.N.H.C.R. and senior officials in religious organisations. 
Cn other occasions I had more informal discussions with a variety 
of people including journalists, foreign and local, businessmen and 
a short discussion with one parliamentary deputy. 


In relation to the imponderables of the situation of Angolan 
refugees in daire 1 have sought for solutions which while minimising 
the level of investment required from the donor agencies at this 
Stage, can nevertheless given the proper support by all interested 
parties produce maximum and far reaching results. 


Above all I have sought to find some means whereby the Angolan 
refugees can be represented most effectively, and at a level where 
their representations can have the most impact. The communication 
problem between refugees and donor organisations, which as much as 
anything else prompted the prosent inquiry has been given priority 
attention. 


4. 
ANGOLANS IN ZAIRE 


Angolans huve been crossing the frontier and settling in this terr- 
itory since its establishment firstly as a colony under the Belgians 
and later as an independent state. The bulk of Angolans in Zaire are 
found in the Bas=Zaire and in Kinshasa itself. Other groups in sig- 
nificant numbers are found in Bandundu and Shaba provinces. Elsewhere 
Angolans are to be found in all provinces adjoining the Angolan border 
- but not in any great concentrations. 


For centuries people have been migrating and settling throughout 
the area now occupied by three states =~ The People's Republic of the 
Congo, The Democratic Republic of Zaire, and Angola. Specifically the 
area falling between latitudes 3 — 7S, and longitudes 13 - 16H, has 
traditionally been the home of the Bakongo peoples, groups of related 
tribes politically organised under a king, speaking variations of the 
same language ~ Kikongo — and sharing many ethnic and cultural similar- 
ities. 


The first Europeans to arrive in this area were the Portuguese who 
have traded ind settled in this region for over 500 years. First 
accounts of the Bakongo empire are Portuguese, although there is some 
doubt whether the Portuguese discovered the empire they described or 
created by their presence the opportunity for an ambitious African 
chief to extend his rule over neighbouring tribes. 


The point is the Portuguese were quick to make use of the existing 
inter-relationships between the tribes in the region to extend their 
commercial and trading enterprises. The result is that while inter- 
national political boundaries run from West to East the traditional 
boundaries of the Bakongo run from North to South. Thus the political 
and commercial relationships of the Bakongo peoples have always and 
still do facilitate the movements and absorption of peoples throughout 
this region. 


During the time of the Belgians many skilled and unskilled Angolans 
crossed the border to take advantege of the employment opportunities 
and relatively good living conditions offered by the colonial regime. 
Many of them, particularly the skilled workers, were absorbed into 
Kinshasa itself. In colonial times migration into Kinshasa was care- 
fully controlled — workers were brought in to fill vacant posts and 
housing was made available to them in differdént qualities depending 
upon the level of skills of the worker. In Kinshasa Angolans worked 
as carpenters, masons, tailors, cobblers and in many other trades. 
Their skills were mainly acquired from their contact with protestant 
missions active all over Northern Angola. 


Intermingled with these migrants were refugees proper, who at 
various times left Angola to avoid the abuses of the Portuguese labour 
laws, particularly in relation to work on the coffee plantations of 
Northern Angola, or on the island of Sao Tome. 
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However, it was not until the 60's that Angolans began to leave 
Angola in l.rge numbers. Their flight followed more organised revol-=- 
utinary activity on the part of Holden Roberto's U.P.A., which resulted 
in fighting all over Northern Angola and in Luanda itself. Between 
1961 - 65 the bulk of this most recent group arrived in Zaire. Since 
1965 small groups have been filtering across but now all movement has 
to all intents and purposes ceased. 


The sum total of these migrations whether as migrants proper or as 
refugees is not known — the only people likely to know are the G.R.A.E. 
who quoted to me a figure of 2 million Angolans in Zaire of which 
between 600 — 800,000 are refugees. 


The attitude towards Angolans is favourable. They are commended by 
Kuropean and dairois alike for their industry and application. At 
first I was inclined to doubt these statements as being meaningless 
stereotypes, but on closer examination I found them to be substan- 
tially true. 

Comparing the Angolans settled in the Bas—Zaire (where the bulk of 
the most recent group has settled) with their Zairois hosts the most 
pertinent differentiating factor is the stronger orientation of the 
Angolans towards the market economy. \1/ 


There appear to be several reasons for this. Firstly there is the 
difference in the respective colonial regimes. The Portuguese have 
been established in Angola very much longer than the Belgians were in 
Zaire. While the Portuguese heve always been in control the exclusive 
relationship between African and European has not been master /servant 
as it was in Zaire. A significant proportion of the Huropean popu- 
lation are peasants from Portugal settled on small estates and small- 
holdings, in many cases with a lifestyle and income comparable to the 
more progressive Africans. <A Portuguese family farming its own small- 
holding, harvesting, transporting and selling their own produce in 
the local market themselves, is not untypical. 


More importantly it is a style of life readily absorbable by the 
African population who can readily integrate themselves into the market 
structure established by the Portuguese at the local level. In fact it 
is precisely discrimination against the small African producer at this 
level which contributed significantly to the present troubles in Angola. 


Another significant factor is the relatively stall African popul- 
ation in Angola —- just over 5¢ million as compared to Zgaire's 21 
million - which has resulted in a greater proportionate demand for 
their labour in the commercial and industrial sector of the Angolan 


(1) The same feature has been commented on by other writers. See: A.C. 
Edwards 'The Ovimbundu under two sovereignties'(New York & Oxford 19 
ee 

D.M.Abshire & M.A.Samuels'Portuguese Africa, a handbook (Pall Mall 1969) 
P.120 and other references. 
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economy aS opposed to Zaire. 


The results of these different experiences are clear to see and 
the value of the Angolans as food producers for the urban centres 
in the Bas—Zaire and in Kinshasa itself is widely acknowledged. 


A further factor which needs elaboration is the relative 
dominence of protestants among the refugees, and the prominent role 
played by protestant pastors and protestant organisations amongst 
the refugee community. Protestantism is a relevant factor in 
relation to the G.R.A.E. which has distinct protestant associations 
with a further and related tribal dominence of the Ba Kongo. The 
inter-relationship between religion and tribalism have historical 
roots relating to the situation in N. Angola. 


The English Baptists were the first protestant mission to settle 
in Angola. They first established a base at Sao Salvador — the seat 
of the BakKongo king - in 1878 and their subsequent missionary 
activity embraced almost the whole of Northern Angola but was 
particularly amongst the related BaKongo tribes. By 1893 the New 
Testament had been translated into Kikongo. 


Working in the indigenous languages was always a feature of the 
Missionising activities of the Baptists, as it was amongst other 
protestant denominations — American and Canadian congregationalists 
and English Plymouth Brethren — who followed the Baptists into 
Angola. Schools created by the protestant missions generally taught 
in the local language. 


In a general sense protestant missions in Angola have always 
complained of a lack of moral and material support from the Port-. 
uguese authorities in the furtherance of their work. A view 
frequently expressed to me by missionaries now working in Zaire who 
either left or were expelled from Angola. . 


In 1921 the Portuguese 'Decree 77' forbidding the teaching in 
indigenous languages throughout Portuguese Africa brought the 
Protestant missions in Angola into direct conflict with the 
authorities. Failure to comply with this regulation led to the 
closing in Northern Angola alone of over 200 Protestant schools. 


Throughout the history of Protestant missions active in Northern 
Angola runs the thread of protestant involvement in political affairs 
- imagined or actual - it is difficult to say which. However, an 
uprising in 1913 against labour recruitment led by a local BaKongo 
chief led to accusations against the Baptists as being the insti- 
gators. Historically the intransigence of the BaKongo to the 
Portuguese authorities (which did not apply to the same extent in 
commercial dealings) has led to accusations of complicity on the 
part of the protestant missions. 


——E—EEE————— Se 
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During the rebellion of 1961 which was confined exclusively to 
Northern Angola protestant misSioneries were accused on a variety 
of counts — of having advance warning of the revolt and failing 
to warn the authorities, of being the only group of whites to be 
unmolested by terrorist activities and so on. Whétever the truth 
of these allegations a number of protestant missionaries were rounded 
up and expelled. 


Events which were taking place in the then Belgian Congo are a 
further ingredient which must be taken into consideration. 1921 in 
the Congo saw the beginnings of a messianic cult under the leader- 
ship of a BaKongo prophet Simon Kimbangu. As the movement grew and 
spread it penetrated the BaKongo tribes of Northern Angola where 
one of its effects was a general African withdrawal from any contact 
-with white missions or authorities alike. 


At other times various politico-cultural movements have emerged 
amongst the BaKongo on both sides of the border which while their 
initial objectives have been diverse have generally been linked to 
dreams of BaKongo independence, or a revitalisation of the 'legendary' 
BaKongo empire. Thus the factionalism associated with ee von 
of a new BaKongo king after 1955, links up with the Abako 
movement active in the Congo at the same time. Ostensibly the 
Abako movement was a BaKongo cultural movement but with distinct 
political overtones and whose president Kasavubu later became the 
first president of the independent Congo. * 


Facilitating contact between Northern Angolans and such movements, 
although I am not suggesting they actually encouraged it, has been 
the activity of Baptist missionaries working inCongo, They have 
always encouraged the better educated Angolans to cross the border 
to take advantage of opportunities offered in the Congo, and who 
have appointed many Angolans to positions in church and educational 
organisations within their framework. 


The present day Angolan refugee situation in Zaire bears the 
stamp of the historical factors I have been outlining. The 
revolution of 1961 was masterminded by the U.P.A. - the party which 
was the major participant in the merger with the P.D.A. to form the 
F.N.L.A. which in turn created the first Government in exile the 
G RA.E. 


The U.P.A. itself was the distillation of protestant elements 
from an earlier movement the U.P.N.A. The dispute over the Ba-Kongo 
kingship led to a sharp divergence between catholic and protestant 
Bakongo. U.P.N.A. and later the U.P.A. took on a distinctly 
protestant image which is retained in the G.R.A.E. 


—_ ae owl ell elle Se Pee eee a ll ees Ss ss esse Ss eS See SSeS ee 


(2) See Jean de la Fontaine "Leopoldville City Politics". 

* Nor have such movements ceased to appear. As late as August 
1973 the Kinshasa press announced the arrest of a group of 
Bakongo pamphleteers. President Mobutu himself paid a visit 
to Bas-Zaire to help calm the situation down. 
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The mass exodus of refugees dates from the revolution of 1961. 
The historical factors outlined above account for the distinctly 
protestant bias of the refugee community and the prominent role 
played by protestant pistors and organisations. This 18, however, 
a not entirely disadvantageous feature in tht the representative 
structures provided by the various church groups is one means of 
access to the refugee community as a whole. 


I have gone into some detail in the discussion of the historical 
factors relevant to the present refugee situation in the interests 
of objectivity. I1t is apposite to underline that the significance 
of the factors discussed will take on a different complexion 
depending upon the viewpoint of the observer. Thus 
Opinion will stress the inherent evils of colonialism as being the 
major element. When it comes to consider the Zairois government's 


standpoint a relevant factor is the further concentration of BaKongo 
in the Bas—daire, a group thet has historically on both sides of the 


border been intransigent, conservative, and occasionally hostile in 


it's relations with authority, whether it be Portuguese, Belgian, or 


independent African government. 


Government policy must then be analysed in relation to this kind 
of consideration. Should the government opt for 'spontaneous' 
integration of the refugees with nationals, or return a degree of 
separation between the two groups. An examination of the kind of 


assistance requested and given in the past reflects both consider— 
ations. 


—— 


ANGOLAN REFUGEES 


It will be clear from the foregoing that one major problem is who 
precisely is to be considered as an Angolan "refugee". Legally all 
Angolans in Zaire are zequired by the Zairois Government to be regis-—- 
tered and issued with an identity card by the G.R.A.E. However the 
G.R.A~K is a political organisation concerned not only with the 
struggle for independence in Angola, but also with extending its 
influence amongst the Angolan community to validate its claim to future 
power in an independent Angola. 


The proof that one is an Angolan refugee is an identity card or 
attestation issued by the G.R.A.EK. However, anyone who has even a 
remote cluim to being an Angolan can buy such a card. Those for 
example who hive one parent or even grandparent who is or was an 
Angolan can obtain an identity card. Young people seeking scholar— 
ship assistance for example will very quickly take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by dual nationality. The G.R.A.E. for the 
reasons already stated will of course issue them with one and many 
young people of my acquaintance carried identity cards establishing 
themselves as both Zairois and Angolans. 


Anyone born in Zaire has as a rule little difficulty in being regis- 
tered as a Zairois citizen. In fact in some cases it appears to be 
almost obligatory. When the Government recently expelled all West 
African merchants and traders, Zairois wives and the children born 
of such unions were forbidden to leave with their husbands. 


If there are fixed rules defining Zairois citizenship then they are 
never rigorously applied unless it suits the Government to apply them. 
Thus many of the children of earlier groups of Angolans who have sett- 
led in Zaire are considered as Zairois as indeed are their purents. 
The most recent group do not as a fule either attempt to register 
their children as Zairois or indeed pass themselves off as such, 
partly because they are easily identifiable as refugees based on the 
area in which they are living, but more importantly because they are 
proud to be considered as Angolans and their more recent experiences 
of revolutionary activity reinforce this attitude. 


The problem of who is an Angolan "Refugee" from the point of view 
of this investigation is particularly pertinent in relation to scho- 
larships. In Zaire there are just not enough scholarships to go 
around for Zairois or Angolans. A scholarship for higher studies is 
considered as a key to success and prosperity, a not unfamiliar 
situation in any developing country. Kinshasa abounds with young 
people who have successfully finished secondary studies and are now 
found in jobs fur below their capabilities as secretaries, reception- 
ists, etc. in government offices, embassies, hotels, in commerce and 


-g0 on, hoping that if they hang on the possibility of a scholarship 


will come their way. People will go to great lengths to obtain a 
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scholarship even if it means passing themselves off as a refugee, 


and this is not difficult when an identity card can be bought from 
the G.R.A.-E. for 50 Makuta. 


Conventionally when one talks about Angolan "refugees" one is 
referring to this most recent group who left Angola in the 60's 
either directly or indirectly as a result of their involvement in 
revolutionary activities. It seems clear also that it is mainly in 
relation to this group that the Government has delegated respons= 
ibility to the GR.A.K. It is this group that has been the recipient 
of such relief/settlement assistance as was made available in the 30's. 
It is in this group, as I shall explain later, that one finds those 
who need assistance. Finally the only people who are able to judge 
who is and who is not a 'real' refugee, and furthermore who amongst 
their number ‘is really in need of assistance are the recent arrivals 
themselves. This is an important point and bears most heavily on 
the central proposal that I shall make. 


i 
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THE SITUATION OF REFUGEES -LIFE STYLE & SETTLEMENT 


When the refugees crossed the frontier in the 60's they were 
directed by the authorities to the various missions and organisations 
deputed to distribute assistance. At the border there were no 
formelities but refugees were told to register themselves with 
either their representative body - at that time U.P.A. =— or with 
a mission. No clear cut policy, and many refugees eEeeet ae at 
remote border points went unheeded. 


Settlement was up to the refugees themselves, although some 
villages were earmarked as suitable areas to settle in. Generally 
it was up to the refugees to negotiate with the chief or headman of 
a Zairois village for permission to build their homes and obtain 
land for cultivation. Legally they were required to settle in 
existing villages where a Zairois authority could represent them. 


For the first year refugees were required to work on the fields 
and gardens of their hosts in return for which they were fed while 
their own gardens were under cultivation. Theoretically it should 
take no more than one or two harvests before the refugees became 
self-supporting. However the system was abused in various ways. 


Some refugees hid trouble with Zairois ‘landlords' who demanded 
half the crop from the refugees' own gardens in payment for the 
right to cultivate. This of course was entirely illegal but the 
refugees faced with an uncertain future, as guests in a foreign 
country, had little recourse but to accept. 


Nowadays this does not happen. When the refugees were a little 
more established representations were made to the G.R.A.E. to inter- 
cede with the Government on the question of land rights, with the 
result thet Angolans were given permission to cultivate wherever 
land was available without let or hindrance. 


The extent to which the refugees were harrassed in this way 
depended to a large extent on the village authorities. In one 
village of predominantly Angolan settlement which I visited the 
Chef de Groupement, conventionally the highest traditional 
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authority and the lowest official in the national political system, 
after seeing what productive use the Angolans put the land to, 

has made over to them a large parcel of land destined for 
cultivation and in addition land upon which to build a secondary 
school. 


With this pattern of settlement it was never necessary to set up 
refugee camps as such. Integration was apparently swift and 
straightforward. Relief and general assistance, thus, took the 
form of initial distributions of relief food and clothing, tools 
and seeds. In the health and educational fields the main measure 
was to strengthen the existing infrastructure. In addition 
Angolans had and have access to all facilities on the same basis as 
nationals. Thus they are free to enter schools and make use of 
all medical facilities and have additional medical facilities 
provided by the G.R.A.H. 


This simplistic picture is very much the way in which the 
Situation of the Angolans was described to me. some long serving 
missionaries in the Bas—-Zaire (none of whom were wholly concerned 
with refugee affairs) prefer to talk about development needs for 
the whole region and no longer talk of refugee problems. In a 


sense they are right but there are certain disguised problems which 
need to be examined. 


Firstly no one knows how many Angolan refugees have settled in | 
Zaire. The conventional figure quoted by U.N.H.C.R. for example | 
puts the population at 400—500,000 for the whole of Zaire. | 


The G.R.A.E. is the organisation who should know as the 
enumeration of the refugees is one of their functions. Their info- 
rmation is conflicting. On one occasion I was given the following: 


2,000,000 Angolans in Zaire, of which 
{00,000 are refugees. 


However the figure for the refugees has been quoted by the G.R.A.E. 
to be as high as 800,000 but a more frequently offered figure is 
600,000. 


More important than numbers is the manner in which the refugees 
are territorially distributed. Were the refugees distributed 
evenly over the whole of the Bas=— Zaire for example then perhaps the 
simplistic picture of an integrated refugee community could be 
maintained. This is not the case. 


To try to get an idea of how the refugee community is distributed 
on the ground I examined the statistics for primary education 
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provided by the Bureau de 1'Enseignement Catholique and the Bureau 
de l'Enseignement Protestant. This is a useful index for several 
reasons. For the last three years headmasters making returns have 
been required to make a special entry listing the number of foreig- 
ners — boys and girls -— enrolled in their school. Some head= 
masters specify the foreigners as Angolans, elsewhere an entry is 
made without qualification. However it is quite clear that 
wherever significant numbers of foreigners are noted, by using this 
information in combination with other information such as 
informants accounts as to where refugees are living a rough popu- 
lation distribution can be arrived at. 


Secondly in Zaire most primary schools are locally based in that 
the population served by the school is generally able to attend 
school during the day and return home at night. Unlike secondary 
schools which serve a larger region and where pupils are often 
required to board. 


Data thus derived show the general area of refugee settlement to 
be south of Madimba on the Kinshasa -— Matadi road, all along that 
road as far south as Matadi, and in the interior to the Kast of 
that road, the density increasing towards the Angolan border. 


However such statistical data while it gives a fair idea of 
population distribution and some idea of the population density is 
deficient for several reasons. Firstly in areas of heavy Angolan 
settlement a significant segment of primary education is provided 
by schools either built by the Angolans themselves, or provided for 
them in the earlier settlement/relief assistance measures. These 
schools are not entered in the official statistics published by 
Bureaux des Enseignements whose documents I examined. Only by 
personal visit can a real analysis of the settlement situation be 
made. 


Travelling south along the Kinshasa — Matadi road an almost 
infallible pointer to a villaege with a significant Angolan population 
is the size of the village. The general pattern of Zairois villages 
in the area is for small settlements of between 5 — 30 houses. \1) 
The further south one travels towards Matadi the larger the villages 
become, until in some regions a very disturbing situation is found. 
For example to the east of Songololo is an area of intensive Angolan 
settlement. Here are found enormous villages@md in my opinion 
seriously overcrowded. Take for example the village of Malanga. 

One refugee who lived there in 1964 said that it was a village 
of 5 houses when he first arrived. Today nine years later it is a 
village of over 500 houses. Malanga itself is only a tributary 


(1) A settlement pattern which one authority has described as 
"Nucleated" (H. R. Je Davis "Tropical Africa - An Atlas for Rural 
Development", Cardiff, 1973) 
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village of the main village 8 kilometres to the Hast - here the 
situation is much worse. Houses are crammed together in narrow 
rows, divided by narrow streets, in total contrast to the normally 
spacious arrangements in an average Zairois village. When it is 
realised that most domestic activities are carried out outside, it 


can be imagined what effect this overcrowding has on the quality 
of life. 


The implications of this overcrowding are serious. Firstly the 
pressures upon existing arable land, water resourses, sanitary 
facilities etc. are intense. Under the preferred pattern of small 
villages, adequate land firstly to provide a family's needs and 
secondarily for cash crops or surplus subsistence crops to sell 
for cash, is availible in close proximity to the village. The sale 
of agricultural produce is often the only way money can be injected 
into the rural economy, for the Angolans it is practically the 
only way as the few paid jobs that are available at the village 
level are generally reserved for Zairois. Money in a developing 
economy is required for an increasing number of needs — to pay 
taxes, school fees, buy clothing, kerosene, batteries, and a 
variety of other goods. 


In the conditions that I have been describing the possibility 
of generating a cash income from the land is reduced as population 
pressure is increased. Available arable land has to be divided 
between a larger population, thus reducing the allocation to each 
unit, maybe below the level required for subsistence, almost 
certainly it reduces the possibility of exploiting the land 
commercially for cash. 


That these factors are exerting an influence is clear from 
various kinds of evidence. Firstly, I could see for myself in the 
worst affected area the absence of small luxuries, not important 
in themselves, but indicators of prosperity. People were badly 
dressed in ill-fitting and ragged clothing which looked, and 
probably was, handed out during the period of emergency relief. 


More concrete evidence came from the minister of health to the 
G.R.A»E. who told me that the bulk of his patients were sufferers 
from pulmonary complaints and that during the rainy seasons he 
noted a sharp increase in the incidence of pneumonia, bronchitis 
and other chest complaints. Conditions which he put down to the low 
nutritional status of the refugee population. 


To students of the economics of developing countries or agrarian 
society the conventional solution is straight-forward - pressure on 
the land resulting in rural depopulation and the surplus gradually 
being absorbed into the industrial sector. 
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Here however, the population problem has posed itself in less 
than a decade and will progressively and sharply worsen due to the 
natural increase of the population. 


As the situation stands it is amongst these most depressed groups 
of refugees that one finds the "Potentially urban refugees." 
Their situation in respect of the pressure on scarce rural resources 
needs to be studied in depth and proper measures proposed to 
alleviate their situation. 


some refugees of my acquaintance had already themselves taken 

measures to ease their individual situation. In one case for 
example the refugee had settled with his brother and their 
respectives families (including their old mother) in a village in 
the Bas—Zaire. Their responsibilities went beyond their immediate 
family and they are also responsible for other children who have been 
evacuated by their parents to safety in daire. Both men have 
growing families of their own. Their farming activities they found 
to be insufficient for their needs so one brother left with his own 
femily to seek work first in Matadi and now in Kinshasa. The 
brother who remained behind in the village now farms both alloc- 
ations of land to provide food for his own family and the evacuated 
children. Generally there is some food left over, part of which is 
sent to his brother in Kinshasa, and some of which is sold to a 
merchant — occasionally if he has the chance to take some of the 
crop to market himself his profits are higher. By comparison the 
brothers do quite well but they find that the income they are able 
to generate in this fashion does not go far in relation to their 
responsibilities which include active membership and contributions 
to the Angolan Committee of educetion which I will deal with later. 


Angolan refugees, therefore are found in a variety of situations. 
Where conditions are less svere, where for example two or three 
Angolan families are found in an ordinéry Zairois village, then 
there is nO reason why their standard of living should not equal 
that of their hosts. In fact bearing in mind their productivity 
and industry in the agricultural field their actual cash income 
could be considerably higher. 


What needs to be established clearly is just how great are the 
numbers involved at the lower end of the continuum. The other 
factor of significance which has a bearing on the economic possibi- 
lities of the Angolan community is the numbers of widows, orphans and 
Old people without their children to support them. People in 
this category are distributed throughout the refugee community 


and clearly add to the economic and financial burden of those 
responsible for them. 
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URBAN ANGOLAN REFUGEES 


Urban refugees from areas other than Angola are dealt with in 
a later section. 


My information on Angolan refugees in the urban areas relies most 
heavily on data gathered in Kinshasa and to a more limited extent 
other urban areas in the Bas-—Zaire. The other major urban area 
of significance in relation to Angolan refugees is Lubumbashi where 
I also made some enquiries. 


In Lubumbashi I had discussions with the representative of the 
Methodist church, and an Angolan pastor now working for the 
Methodists in Lubumbashi, but who was in theearly 60's responsible 
for seeking out groups of refugees and helping to administer relief 
assistance. Both of these sources expressed the view that the 
refugee population in Lubumbashi was now well settled and not in 
any further need of assistance. 


In Kinshasa the situation is quite different. Again there is 
no clear estimate of the numbers involved, and the situation is 
further complicated by the migrants from Angola who have settled 
in Kinshasa over the years. For what it is worth one figure 
given to me by the G.R.A.E. puts the population at 40,000. 


My own researches once again used the index of primary school 
statistics as one means of discovering significant concentrations. 
Using this method and interviews with refugees the following quarters 
of the city show significant groupings: 


Kintambo 
selembao 
Barumbu 
Kinshasa 
Lemba 
Ndjili 
Gombe. 


My own visits to some of these confirmed the impression that the 
refugees are settled in conditions no better and no worse than the 
national population. 


Links with the rural refugee community in the Bas—Zaire are close 
and the Angolan committees which I shall deal with later are active in 
both the rural and urban areas. 


Refugees are attracted to Kinshasa either because they have 
contacts there already — amongst recent refugees or amongst the 
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more established Angolan elements. Prospects for employment are 
of course an important magnet. 


Nearly all the refugees with whom I had frequent contact are 
employed, with the exception of students. Generally they are 
employed in manual occupations as chauffeurs, taxi-drivers, house- 
boys, sentinelles, labourers and so on. But I did encounter 
some in 'white collar' jobs as secretaries, teachers or junior 
administrators (one for example works for the American embassy). 
Many more Angolans are self employed as artisans - tailors, 
shoemakers, and in other craft trades — in which capacity they 
are renowned for their skill and excellence. 


There is no way of knowing, however, who is and who is not an 
Angolan artisan, unless he is pointed out as such. One Angolan 
refugee running a successful car body repair shop ‘authenticised' 
his name, when the government made this a requirement, to preserve 
his anonymity, and for good business reasons. 


Thus it is impossible to say whether unemployment affects 
Angolans worse than Zairois. In any case unemployment in this urban 
context does not imply destitution. The unemployment rate in 
Kinshasa has been put as high as 70% amongst the African population, 
but there is little overt evidence of hardship as a result of 
unemployment. 


The way in which wealth is distributed throughout the African 
community in Kinshasa would make a study in itself, however, the 
kind of family and community networks which facilitate it have been 
the subject of many case studies in other urban areas of Africa. 


When it became known thet I had an office at the E.C.Z., I was 
constantly approached by Angolans - mainly students. One for 
example had been accepted by Lausanne University to read law. The 
university had suggested that he approach Entraide Protestant of 
Lausanne for a grant. For this purpose he required a reference 
from the E.C.2. Two others had been accepted by non—African 
Universities —- one in America, one in Italy — and they were seeking 
information on grant assistance. 


With these and other cases 1 was constantly surprised that few of 
them seemed to be aware of U.N.D.P.'s department for grants. I was 
also interested to learn how they had come in the first place to 
apply to foreign sources — in most cases the stimulus came from 
contact with students already studying abroad, or more informal 
information picked up on the student grapevine. 


What wes clear was that these students had at no stage in their 
career sought or had access to professional advice on their 
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educational future. This merely underlines the lack of a service 

to provide the kind of social and educational counselling advice 
which they needed. It was constantly disillusioning to me — to 

say nothing of the refugees ~ to have to explain that the policy 

for most donors now is to restrict grant assistance to students study- 
ing on the African continent. 


The present attempt to set up a social and educational counsel- 
ling service between the E.C.Z, and U.N.H.C.R., about which I 
shall have more to say later, should go a long way towards filling 
this need. 
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THE G.RoA-E/FON.LA. 





The Governo Revolucionario de Angola on Exilo (G.R.A.E.) presided 
over by Holden Rober to was founded in 1962. Its 
creation was the product of an amalgamation between Holden Roberto's 
Uniao des Populacoes de Angola (U.P.A.) and the Partido Democratico 
Angolano (P.D.A.) to form the Frente Nacional de Libertacao de Angola 
(F.N.L.A.) which founded the G.R.A.E. as the first Angolan Government 
in exile. 


In relation to Angolan independence there are two other organis- 
ations. The Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola (M.P.L.A.) 
which operates from Brazzaville and from Zambia and the Uniao 
Nacional Para Independencia Total de Angola (U.N.I.T.A.), whose 
present activities are little known, and which operates within Angola 
itself in the Kast Central region bordering with Zambia. 


In relation to the Angolan refugees in Zaire only the G.R.A.E. and 
the M.P.L.A. are presently relevant. Although latterly the M.P.L.A. 
his been mainly concerned with the Portuguese enclave of Cabinda 
they have also commenced operations in Angola itself and their route 
of access, although prohibited by the Zairois Government, is through 
Zaire. I never encountered ary evidence of M.P.L.A. activity or 
membership within Zaire, neither was I at any time approached by a 
representative of the M.P.L.A. 


Since returning to Burope, however, I have had the opportunity 
to talk with the European representative of the M.P.L.A. and he 
confirmed my analysis of the relationship between the G.R.A.H. and 
the Zairois Government. 


The G.R.A.E. is the officially recognised movement in Zaire. 
Recently at the instigation of President Mobutu and others, notably 
the O.A.U., the G.R.A.K. and the M.P.L.A. have joined forces to form 
One movement. The agreement has been signed and at present the 
practical implications of a real unity are being worked out. It is 
this recent rapprochement which concerns the G.R.A.E. most at the 
moment. While there can be little doubt that this merger will in 
the future provide much more coherent and definitive information on 
the refugee community and its needs, at present, little is forth- 
coming. That this merger is especially significant can be ajudged 
by the reluctance in the past by Holden Roberto to entertain any 
move to unify the diverse idealogical (and tribal) aspects of the © 
various political movements into a more united front. 


The G.R.A-E. apart from their revolutionary activities are the 
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agents for the Zairois government in relation to Angolan affairs. 
The extent to which this refers to all Angolans or only to 'refugees' 
is not clear. The G.R.A.& as has been mentioned earlier is a 
political movement concerned with extending it's numerical and 
political influence in Angolan affairs. One major function is to 
issue each refugee with an identity card. Furthermore Angolan 
organisations of one kind or another are required by the dZairois 
Government to be registered with and approved by the G.R.A.E. 


The G.R.A.E. has considerable civil and judicial power over the 
Angolan population in Zaire. This is the case in so far as it does 
not interfere with Zairois sovereignty . Civil cases between 
Angolans are often handed over to the G.R.A.E. for determination. 
In general terms the power and influence of the G.R.A.E. amongst 
the Angolan community is very considerable indeed. 


The Zairois Govemmment assists the G.R.A.E. in, various ways. 
Firstly, by delegating to it considerable control over Angolans 
affairs. Secondly it has made over certain facilities in the way of 
buildings and land. The G.R.A.E. have their own headquarters in 
Kinshasa itself and several areas have been made available for mili- 
tary camps, hospitals and so on. Publically in the press and on 
radio and television considerable verbal support is given to the 
Angolans and their claims to independence. 


Most refugees that 1 had dealings with view the G.R.A.E. favourably 
Mainly because it is in a position to represent their interests in 
Zaire. The question of land rights already mentioned is one example 
of how the G.R.A.E. effectively served their interests. Another 
example occured when the dairois Government ordered all foreign taxi- 
drivers to sell up their cars and businesses, the G.R.A.E. secured 
an exemption in favour of Angolans — about one in three taxi drivers 
in Kinshasa is an Angolan. 


My own contacts with the G.R.A.H. although promising at the outset 
broke down. The most compelling reason as one official expl&ined to 
me was because the G.R.A.E. are reluctant to talk to anyone who might 
be in a position to jeopardise the success of the new merger with 
M.P.L.A. - difficult enough to bring about between such radically 
different movements. 


the G.R.A.E. and certain inform.tion although incomplete was made 
available. 


Initially I had talks with the Chargé du Départemert Information, 
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Plan et Economie. The G.R.A.E.'S programme in relation to Angola 
is divided between three 'fronts'. Each 'front' straddles the 
Zaire/Angola border thus including claimed liberated areas in Angola 
itself. In Zaire the G.R.A.E. operates from special areas set aside 
for its exclusive use by the Zairois government. The three 'fronts' 
are located along the border in the Bas-Zaire, and the South-Western 
and Southern borders of Bandundu and Shaba provinces. 


'Fronts' are divided into 'zones' which are further sub-divided 
into 'regions'. Within this framework military and social/welfare 
projects are administered. These areas are also exploited 
commercially to generate inCome for general purposes. There are 
plans for example to commence commercial agricultural production in 
Franquetti. For this purpose Franquetti is particularly well fav- 
oured. The village is located close to the Kinshasa —- Matadi road 
and only about 20 miles from Kinshasa itself. Additionally the 
Matadi—Kinshasa railway runs through the centre of the village. 


A more. ambitious project is to bring coffee from abandoned plant- 
ations in the North of Angola to add to the under subscribed Zairois 
coffee quota. 


In the educational field, apart from certain facilities in Zaire 
about which I have no details, the G.R.A.H. operates 209 schools in 
Angola, staffed by 298 teachers, and serving just over 12,000 pupils. 
I have no information on the level or type of studies offered . 


The Governments of Tunisia and India have made available a certain 
number. of scholarships, these are given to active members. I discus- 
sed more generally the question of scholarships for Angolan refugees 
and particularly the scholarships presently administered by U.N.D.P. 
He expressed the view that the G.R.A.E. would prefer that all 
scholarships should be channelted through them. When I asked how 
the grants would then be allocated he said that the first criterion 
for a candidate was active party membership and six months attachment 
at least, to the military forces. 


In the case of the organisations offering scholarships through 
U.N.D.P. their primary consideration and rightly so is academic merit. 
The G.R.A.E.'s requirement of active party membership need not 
necessarily work to the detriment of this consideration. In any case 
all Angolans are at least nominal party members. However, there is a 
world of difference between nominal and active party membership, 
and many shades of opinion in between. The G.R.A.E.'s requirement 
would favour the militant as opposed to the moderate. Active party 
membership need not imply militancy, furthermore it is amongst the 
more intellectual elements of the movement that one might expect to 
find a balance between militant and moderate opinion. 
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For this reason I would not advocute that all scholarships be 
channelled through the G.R.A.E. but that some form of independent 
selection, as is now provided by U.N.0.P., be retained. This does 
not preclude other funds being directed to the G.R.A.H. to be 
employed as they see fit. 


I also had some discussions with the official in charge of health 
and medical services. According to his information present facil- 
ities include a fifty-bed hospital located at Franquetti. Fran- 
qguetti is a general hospital with operating and maternity sections, 
and in sddition provided some nursing training. I visited this 
hospital, the only installation which I was allowed to visit, and 
saw for myself the set-up there. Dispensaries exist in Kinshasa 
and in various places in the Bas—Zaire. In Bandundu province there 
are 5 dispensaries and 3 in Shaba province. 


Four vehicles are presently available, two of which are custom 
built landrover/ambulances. Two vehicles arelocated in Bas—Zaire, 
and one each in Bandundu and Shaba provinces. 


In terms of medical personnel the G.R.A.H. has three qualified 
doctors who supervise the whole medical programme. Working with the 
doctors are 46 nurses with six years training. In administrative 
terms a six year nurse is in charge of a 'zone' where he or she has 
considerable responsibility for medical services. At the level of 
the 'regions' responsibility devolves upon nurses with at least 
three years training. Elsewhere the qualified nurses are assisted 
by 106 nursing aides. 


Future plans include further hospital building. One is presently 
being built in Kinzunzu. Two are planned for Bandundu province 
and one for Shabae Additionally it is planned to construct a new 
maternity wing at Franquetti with 70-bed capacity, and a new opera- 
ting theatre. Preliminary work on these projects at Franquetti has 
already commenced. Three new dispensaries are planned for Bandundu 
province. 


lt is further planned to increase the embulance fleet by the 
addition of six new vehicles bringing the total to ten. 


I was told that 1,000,000 (dollars) is the budget for the develop- 
ment of this programme and the maintenance of existing facilities 
at the present operational level. 


No requests were made to me for the development of this programme, 
financial or otherwise. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


Certain factors which have a bearing on Government policy have 
already been dealt with in the ‘Introduction and background' to 
this report. 


In relation to their activity in respect of other groups of 
refugees — the Burundians, for example — the Government are remark- 
ably inactive in relation to Angolan refugees. 


As I have explained considerable power for the running of Angolan 
affairs is in the hands of the G.R.A.E., concessions of various 
kinds are made for Angolans, and they are given a great deal of public 
support. 


The presence of the Angolan refugees poses several problems for 
the Government. Firstly if they all left Zaire then serious reper- 
cussions in relation to the food situation could be anticipated. 
However, while the main base of Angolan settlement remains the Bas— 
Zaire and as long as the G.R.A.E. continue to operate from military 
bases there the situation for the Government will continue to be 
very delicate. 


Commercially and economically the Bas—Zaire is one of the most 
strategic in the whole of Zaire. Firstly the main port of Matadi 
is located right on the frontier with Angola. secondly several 
important industrial enterprises are located in this region — the 
electricity generating station at Inga, planned to supply the whole 
of the industrial province of Shaba, an important cement works at 
Kimpese, and many others. Thirdly the whole region is crucial as a 
food supplier for Kinshasa itself. 


Thus the Government cannot be seen to be assisting the liberation 
movements to any great material extent because any serious confront- 
ation with the Portuguese along this border could seriously disrupt 
the commercial life of the Bas—Zaire. 


It is in the light of these kinds of considerations that most 
observers I talked tc interpret the Government's interest in uniting 
the two liberation movements, in order that more effective control 
can be exercised over military activities. 


Some observers see one possible solution to the situation in 
Angola in terms of a compromise between the Portuguese and the 
Angolans which would give the Africans more say in government and 
political affairs. If the Government of Zaire is to act as mediator 
in this situation then it is clear thi-t they have a trump card in 
that now the two major liberation movements are moving together and 
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can thus be more effectively supervised, they can be compelled to 
listen to reason otherwise assistance could be withheld. On the 
Other side it is clear that it is in the Portuguese interest that 
some solution should be reached as they cannot continue to support 
expensive colonial wars in Africa. 


Additionelly it is clear that the problem is not just between 
the liberation movements and the Portuguese but because of the 
proximity to important Zairois installations involves Zaire as well. 


Whatever the future may bring it seems curious that the Govern- 
ment will take the opportunity of the influx of Burundian refugees, 
and the consequent focus of international interest to propose 
plans not only for the settlement of the refugees but for the develo—- 
pment of the whole of the Kivu region, while they have not yet 
reacted positively on the plan put forward by the U.N.H.C.R. for an 
inter-agency mission to examine the situation of the Angolan 
refugees, as well as the rural population generally, in relation to 
opening up more of the Bas-Zairefor productive settlement. If we 
accept the thesis of some form of settlement between the Portuguese 
and the Angolans as a possibility then perhaps there will be more 
inducement for the majority of refugees to return to Angola if by 
so doing their economic opportunities will be greater than if they 
remain in Zaire. | 
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THE EGLISE DU CHRIST AU ZAIRE/SOCIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSELLING SERVICE 


The E.C.Z. is the umbrella organisation representing all 
Protestant churches and missions in Zaire. No new protestant 
organisation can establish itself in Zaire without being registered 
with the E.C.2. The majority of Angolan Church organisations, 
as the majority of Angolans are Protestant, are registered with and 
represented by the E.C.2. 


Before the creation of the department of refugees, refugee matters 
were handled by another department headed by the late Rev. Bukasa. 
The new department of refugees has come about as a result of a 
reorganisation undertaken by the &.C.g last year. 


U.N.H.C.R. were approached at the outset to assist with the 
development of this department and particularly with the establishment 
of a social and educational counselling service. At that time 
U.N.H.C.R. were seeking an operational partner to handle the day to 
day administration and counselling of urban refugees in Kinshasa. 

The urban refugees referred to in this context are not in the main 
Angolans. I have dealt with Angolans in urban areas in a previous 
section. Specifically this category refers to refugees, from other 
areas of Africa who are cared for by U.N.H.C.R., the majority of 
whom are housed in a refugee hostel. According to U.N.H.C.R. these 
refugees are a mixed bag. Most of them have finished secondary 
education and a few have commenced higher studies, where they either 
failed or were forced to abandon their studies. A few mainly South 
Africans and Ugandans are professional men who held positions of 
responsibility in their countries of origin. A further category 
includes some older refugees who have never received formal education 
or training. 


Amongst the 'urban' refugees are English speaking refugees from 
the Sudan, Uganda, Rhodesia, and South Africa. Others are from the 
Central African Republic, and from Namibia. 


The urban refugees are housed in considerable squalor in a hostel 
which consists of one small, ill-lit and totally inadequate room 
provided by the Department of Social Affairs. Due to the lack of 
space some refugees are obliged to sleep on the floor. Washing 
facilities consist of a tap outside in full view of a section of the 
Department of social affairs opposite. 


Each refugee receives an allowance of 20 Z a month — generous in 
relation to the average minimum wage of around 15 a In addition, 
medical and other welfare needs are paid for by the U.N.H.C.R. The 
administration of their allowances and day to day needs is handled 
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by the E.C.Z. who are reimbursed at the end of each month when 
accounts are sent in to the U.N.H.C.R. 


The basis of the relationship between the E.C.%. and the U.N.H.C.R. 
seems to be as follows. Incoming refugees are housed and given an 
allowance at U.N.H.C.R.'s expense. The E.C.Z. for its part sees: 
to the day to day administration of the refugees affairs and make 
provision for their eventual settlement whether it be in a job or 
course of education. The &.C.Z. should make plans to find an 
alternative hostel to the present one. Eventually the system would 
be that new refugees would be received, housed, and paid an allow- 
ance by U.N.H.C.R. for three months by which time plans should have 
been made by the E.C.Z. for their settlement. In return for this 
the U.N.H.C.R. was to help the E.C.a. financially to set up and staff 
their refugee department. 


I say this seems to be the basis of the relationship betause as far 
as 1 know it has never been committed to paper and the precise nature 
of the financial assistance to the E.C.ga to set up their refugee 
department is not known — either how much and what for exactly. 

What has been suggested is that the present department - which 
consists of the director and his secretary - be enlarged by the 
addition of an assistant to the director and a bookeeper. Certainly 
in relation to the present demand - mainly day to day administration 
passed on by U.N.H.C.R., there is a need for an assistant so 
that, at the very least, someone can be in the office permanently. 

One of the inadequacies of the present service is that the director 

is out of the office a great deal of the time. A refugee can never be 
sure that when he arrives at the H.C.Z he will be attended to. 

Even if he does get an interview there is no guarantee that the 
director will have the time to deal with his problem. What tends to 
happen is that the refugees pass back and forth between the offices 
of U.N.H.C.R. and the H.C.a., frustration mounting on all sides, 

until the nuisance value of the more determined refugees gets some— 
thing done while the less determined abandon the pursuit. 


At present the bookeeping is done by a bookeeper attached to 
another department. Whether a full time bookeeper will be required 
by the refugee department will depend on the future workload. Given 
proper organisation and direction the present work level achieved, 
which only deals with a fraction of present demand, would increase 
considerably. If it is proposed to create a fully fledged social 
and educational counselling service then the workload can corresp- 
ondingly be expected to increase in relation to the greater range 
of services being offered than are presently available, 


In the present disordered state nothing much is being achieved - 
the refugees are being paid their allowances but thet is about all. 
During my time there not one single refugee was found a job, 
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although one, a Ugandan, found one for himself. Until the whole 
relationship between the ECZ and the UNHCR is put on a proper footing 
I can see no reason why this state of affairs should improve. 


That there exists a need for a service to provide advice and 
counselling for refugees is quite clear. The present reception service 
often fails to elicit relevant information. For example, two of the 
seven Namibian refugees registered with UNHCR claim to be refugees from 
Angola where they were working as migrant workers. When trouble broke 
out in Northern Angola they fled with the Angolans. These two are both 
described by UNHCR as being "apathetic" whereas I would be of the opinion 
that if they had sufficient initiative to enter Angola in the first 
place, and subsequently to contract work on a coffee plantation in 
Northern Angola, they deserve to be described as anything but "apathetic"! 


In the refugee director's office I counted 103 dossiers on Angolan 
refugees. Each dossier contained two letters, one from a refugee to the 
AACC asking for a grant and one standard reply from the AACC saying "It 
is now the policy to refer such matters to our representative in Zaire 
whose name is eee..." (or words to that effect). Within the course of 
one year the name of this representative had changed three times. None 
of them had apparently done anything further about the applications. 


In addition I saw untended requests from refugees to assist with the 
establishment of small enterprises. One for example to help finance a 
small cooperative. 


In this situation it is hardly surprising that some refugees resort 
to writing direct to the donor agencies. 


All that is required to get an effective refugee service going is 
a little organisation, direction and expertise, all of which can be 
found by drawing on the experience of the two existing refugee services 
in Kenya and Ethiopia. In relation to which I recommend that either a 
representative of the ECZ make a study visit to the existing refugee 
services or that, preferably, someone with experience of this kind of 
work be appointed as consultant to the ECZ for a short period. If the 
latter alternative is adopted then the obvious choice would be Mrs. 
Acolia Simon-Thomas who has experience of both services and is herself 
a social counsellor. 


It was suggested in 4aire that to set up a counselling service 
for 15 "urban" refugees in Kinshasa was rather like taking a sledge- 
hammer to crack a nute The 15 "captive" refugees in the hostel are just 
the tip of the iceberg. I am not in a position to quantify the numbers 
of Angolan refugees in Kinshasa who could benefit from a social and 
educational counselling service. What I can say is that my own researches 
and interviews with Angolan students, for examvle, revealed that in the 
absence of professional advice their plans for their education and 
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future tended to be unrealistic, unrealistic at least in relation to 
the policy of most donors to encourage students to enrol in African 
institutions. Unrealistic also in relation to their prospects for 
employment upon completion of their education. 


An equally important consideration is to establish a refugee 
service and to give it the necessary orientation and experience to 
form one more link in the chain of continental counselling services, 
as part of the programme proposed in several policy documents to make 
the care of refugees in Africa a continental responsibility. 


Whether or not the ECZ, and specifically its department for 
refugees, is the right organisation through which to create a social 
and educational counselling service is an important question to con-# 
sider. 


Some of the factors bearing on this question have already been 
touched upone The problem of a high staff turnover, for one reason 
and another, has contributed to a laek of continuity and stagnation 
between individuals and departments responsible for refugee affairs. 
This is particularly evident in relation to the scholarship applications 
made to the AACC, already mentioned. 


The ECZ relies almost entirely on support from foreign donors 
for its administrative expenses, and the shortage of finance overshadows 
and hampers the efficiency of most departments. It has to be realised 
that apart from certain important contributions = notably office space - 
the ECZ will be able to contribute little to staffing and maintaining 
the servicee 


On the other hand, if it is proposed to create a new and separate 
service, the problem of finance will still devolve upon the participating 
agencies involved in its creation. 


A problem with the present embryonic service is the lack of a clear 
policy as to what the service should be doing. I: a proper social and 
educational counselling service is to be created then a management 
committee composed of representatives or nominees of all interested 
agencies will need to be established to decide policy matters. 


It has been suggested that to create a service through the EC4 might 
exclude the participation of the Catholic agencies. In this respect it 
must be remembered that in Zaire churches play an abnormally large role in 
areas which are more properly the role of the Government ~ education is 
perhaps the clearest example. It is as agencies for development that 
we must view the churches in this context and there appears to be little 
reason why representatives of the Catholic agencies should not form part 
of the management committee. 
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There are good reasoius why the EC4 could provide a suitable 
basis for a social and educational counselling service. Firstly, 
the EGZ is an organisation with nationwide contacts and is thus ina 
good position to offer solutions to refugee problems in terms of 
educational and employment opportunities through that network. 
Secondly, it is an organisation with good contacts with Government 
and the various public authorities. 


In any case these matters - finance, policy and so on = cannot 
be properly dealt with by this investigation. It is up to the agencies 
who decide to participate in the development of a social and educational 
service to make these decisions. 


My major concern in this investigation has been with Angolan 
refugees and secondarily with the creation of a social and educational 
counselling service. My own proposals in relation to establishing 
more effective Angolan representation have been designed to fit in with 
the development of the ECZ's department for refugees.of which the social 
and educational counselling would be a major activity. Equally these 
proposals could be incorporated within a new and separate refugee 
counselling service should this prove preferable. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Perhaps the most remerkable thing about the educational system 
is that 86% of all primary and secondary pupils are taught in the 
institutions of religious organisations. These religious organ— 
isations are the Catholic, Protestant and Kimbanguist churches under 
whose educational bureaux are found a multitude of neneene 
congregations. 


During the colonial era educational facilities developed in a 
haphazard fashion with missions and churches developing schgols 
in their region of operation. The Catholics administer the major 
share of all pre—university education* ~ 61.52% of all primary 
eduction, 94.88% of all post—primary education, 37.6% of all 
secondary education. The Government comes next overall but lags 
behind the protestants who control 19.72% of primary education 
to the Government's 12.7% Until recently higher and university 
educetion was also mainly in the hands of religious organisations 
but since last year all higher education has been nationelised. 


The Government, however, is in overall charge and assumes most of 
the financial burden. The role of the Government can be summarised 


as follows: 


1) Implementation of a national educational programme in conformity 
with national needs. 


2) Responsible for the content of courses. 


3) Determine the degrees and levels of teaching offered, timetables, 
examinations, and subsequent certificates and diplomas. 


4) Determine the rules and norms of school administration, and 
qualifications of teachers for various levels. 


5) Assume financial responsibility for National education. 


The educational bureau of the religious organisations function 
as follows: 


1) Make representation to the Government on behalf of the teaching 
organisations within their set-up. 


2) Employ and pay secondary school teachers. 
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 *5tatistics of pre-university education based on Ministry of 


Education figures for 1969/70. The percentages quoted relate not 
to institutions but to numbers of pupils educated by the various 
"Reseaux", 
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3) Negotiate with the Government for the approval and subsidization 
by the state of schools within their set-up. 


For a school to be approved and subsidized by the state it must 
conform with the requirements of the ministry of education in terms 
of the content of courses and standards of teaching and administ- 
ration. The state for its part undertakes to pay constructioncosts 
(after the event) pay all future maintenance, administrative costs, 
and teachers' salaries. The majority of schools are approved and 
subsidized by the state. 


The administration of national education is represented diag— 
rammatically ~- see list of Annexes. 


The orgénisation of studies is as follows: 


1) Pre—primary. This is not a highly developed area -— where facil- 
ities exist it prepares children for primary school. 


2) Primary. Six years of general academic studies. 


3) Post-primary. After six years primary studies these schools 
offer a practical formation in a craft or trade. Above all the 
emphasis is upon providing pupils with a skill which can be 
utilised in the village level. The future of schools of this 
nature is not clear and Government recommendations are attended. 


4) Secondary: 


a) the first stage is two years 'cycle dorientation', designed to 


give a general orientation and preparation for more advanced 
secondary studies. Entrance to this stage is generally by 
examination set by the teaching organisation itself. It isa 
time when pupils cén be assessed and directed tcwards the 
options best suited to them. 


b) Pupils who are successfully admitted by examination to the 
second stage have two possibilities. A short cycle of two 
years or a long cycle of four years. The accent for both 
cycles is on professional studies, but whereas the long cycle 
prepares students for higher studies, the short cycle is 
designed to provide a. practical training which is an end in 
itself. Both cycles also offer a general academic training, 
and teachers training. 


5) Higher education is offered at three levels -— Ecoles superieur, 
Instituts superieur technique, and university. These will be 
dealt with in greater depth later on in this section. 


~ 
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The organisation of primary and secondary education in terms of 
options offered is represented diagramatically - See list of Annexes. 


So much for the bare bones of the situation. What we find in 
practice here is a dynamic situation in which the Government is 
gradually constructing a national education structure, oriented 
towards national ends within a national development programme, 
out of the complex educational structure which developed during 
the colonial ara. 


During the colonial period educational facilities mainly devel- 
oped in a haphazard fashion as part of religious organisations 
general missionising activity and not in any way in relation to a 
national plan. Within the protestant set-up alone there are 59 
different teaching organisations which have each in their divers 
ways eStablished educational facilities in the various regions of 
Operation. 

Thus different areas are differently served with educational 
facilities. At the local level depending on the number of teaching 
organisations, the available facilities, and the demand, cooperative 
arrangements between teaching organisations have developed in a 
variety of permutations. 


To turn to the actual provision of facilities in relation to denm- 
and. This question was examined in 1968 by the Bureau de 1'Ensei- 
gnement Catholique based on the best available demographic data. 

The conclusions were as follows, For the total population of 
primary school age facilities existed to accommodate 72% of them. 
In the case of secondary education (including post-primary) facil- 
ities only existed for 6.2%. The situation is still substantially 
the same today although improving. 


Not unnaturally then, the educational system is highly competitive 
in relation to the scarce facilities available. Those who do get 
through are generally the best students and huving qualified at 
"higher' level are in great demand. 


Employment prospects are extremely good for graduates, particul- 
arly in medicine, or indeed any discipline that has a scientific/ 
vocational slant. In certain key disciplines like medicine, and 
curiously enough law, commercial administration, graduates are 
commandeered by the State to fill posts in central and local 
government. Graduates in arts subjects have a more limited choice, 
and while there are possibilities in government and commerce the 
great majority of them become teachers. 


The orientation of higher education is towards scientific/vocat- 
ional disciplines and away from arts subjects and it can be expected 
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ah, 
that the emphasis on primary and secondary education will follow suit. 


Inducements are given to encourage students to study scientific 
subjects in the form of higher grants at university than those given 
to arts students. Campus facilities are being developed to admit a 
higher percentage of science students. 60% of the graduates from the 
campus at Kinshasa this year were science students as opposed to 40% 
arts students. The comparative percentages for the previous year were 
47% science students to 53% arts students. The plan for the next three 
to four years is to attain a balance of 75% science students to 25% students, 
The newspaper article from which this information is gleaned is reproduced 
aS an annex, : 


The second level of higher education is six 'instituts supérieurs 
techniques! - here the emphasis is almost entirely accented towards 
vocational training. 


The third level are 11 'instituts supérieurs d’enseignement normal' 
where the accent is upon academic education but above all in scientific/ 
vocational optionse 


The institutions, and courses offered at the level of higher education 
are outlined in annexe C. 


Higher education includes something old and something new. The 
new elements being the ‘Institut supérieur technique'. The whole 
is organised within the nationalisation of higher education which 
aims to provide certain facilities at least in each province, thus | 
the state has taken over and adapted where necessary existing 
institutions - taken mainly from the Catholics. 


It now remains to be seen how Angolan refugees relate to this 
structure. One important question is to what extent increasing 
Government control can be expected to restrict the provision of 
facilities for refugee students. At the moment there is no official 
policy on this point, but there are indications of what might be in 
store. The obvious one being the abrupt termination by the Government 
last year of university grants to some refugee students. 


At the primary level the only restriction on refugee enrollment 
is the shortage of facilities. When I examined the statistics on 
primary education for the Bas-Zaire provided by the Bureau de 1'En- 
seignement Protestant 6% of all schools had 30% or more Angolan 
students. This percentage is very much higher when it is realised 
that refugees are concentrated within certain regions of the BaseZaire. 
Additionally Angolans are served by a number of primary schools 
(about 40) provided for them as part of the international relief 
measures. 
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The costs of primury education are cheap — 20 makuta per child 
per year. 


At the secondary level as I have shown, facilities are very much 
restricted although the Bas—Zaire is served better than most regions. 
Nevertheless Angolans are found in significant numbers particularly 
in Protestant schools. Costs of secondary education are very much 
higher, mainly because the majority of pupils must live-in at the 
school and food and boarding costs are very expensive. Costs are 
not subject to any official control, and government attempts to 
standardise costs had to give way in the face of different local 
conditions. Food costs, for example, vary from area to area in 
relation to demand, supply, transport costs etc. Generally it is up 
to each institution to fix its own fees in relation to its costs. 
The lowest fees for a secondary school which I encountered marged 
4Z pea. for day boys and 28Z p.a. for boarders. The highest was 
18Z p.ae for day boys and 70% per annum for boarders. 


There appears to be nothing to prevent a determined Angolan 
student from obtaining a place in a secondary institution. They-are 
not restricted by Government policy, the only restrictions are likely 
to be at the level of individual headmasters, or teaching organis-—- 
ation. From my enquiries amongst refugees, teachers, and mission-=- 
aries there appears to be little prejudice against Angolans, rather 
a judicious attempt to offer facilities fairly to both refugee and 
national. 


The one big restriction of course, is money, affecting refugee and 
national alike. There is no assistance in the form of grants for 
gairois at this level. In all fairness, taking all other factors 
into consideration, I can see little justification for assisting 
refugees at this level unless their material and economic status is 
lower than th:t of the comparative national population, (in this 
case mainly the rurally based population in the Bas—Zaire.) We 
have seen that this is the case amongst a significant section of the 
refugee community. 


The further problem is how donor organisations can be expected to 
decide who is in need of assistance and who isn't. In relation to 
this we are fortunate in that the refugees themselves have developed 
their own organisations to cope with just this problem —- what these 
orgenisations are and how we can assist them is dealt with in the 
section ‘Angolan Committees.' 


At the level of higher education the big question is whether the 
Government 1S going to rationalise the position of refugee students 
in relation to the aveilable facilities. I have made it clear that 
the Government's purposeful action in relation to higher education 








1s clearly designed to utilise the uvailable scurce facilities, in 
order to provide the state with the kind of specialists it will 
need in relation with national development plans. 


However, well qualified refugees are as much in demand as well 
qualified Zairois — particularly if they are qualified in scientific/ 
vocational disciplines like medicine for example. Well qualified 
people ure at a premium in Zaire and there are many Rwandans, 
Angolans and, curiously enough, Haitians in important positions in 
Government, education, and public administration. 


A realistic summation of the educational set-up would be to 
describe it as a free market situation, in which refugees have as 
good a chance as anyone in terms of admission. More of a 'free 
market' situation exists at primary and secondary levels. At 
primary level education is cheap —- refugees need no economic assis-— 
tance. The provision of facilities, however, is a problem and the 
donor agencies can assist here by working through the Angolan school 
programme (see the section on Angolan committees. ) 


Se) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The increasing demand from Angolan refugee students and parti- 
cularly the unsolicited requests arriving in Europe direct from 
refugees, is one of the factors which prompted the present invest— 
igation. There are two elements here — the demand itself and 
secondly, the demands by—passing organisations in Zaire and coming 
direct to donor organisations. While one is a factor of demography 
the other is a factor of organisation and available facilities. 


Demography. The demand from Angolan students for grants in 
respect of secondary and higher studies is attributable to one main 
factor. Simply that there are more Angolans going through the 
educational system. The majority of refugees have now been in4aire 
for over ten years and hive gradually in the progess of settling 
into their new environment become more informed and organised in 
relation to educational possibilities. 


Unfortunately as there is no reliable demographic data on the 
refugee population it is impossible to predict what the likely dem- 
and is going to be in years to come. Educational statistics 
relating to "strangers" in educational establishments only go back 
three years and thus have little predictive value. 


Organisation and available sources. The Government has withdrawn 
many grants for refugee students (affecting according to U.N.D.P. 
20 — 30 students last year) and obviously shutting this door to fut- 
ure students. The students affected by the Government's measures 
fell back upon U.N.D.P. who gave them priority over first time 
applicants. 


The E.C.4. has, as already mentioned not been in a position 
organisetionally to cope with scholarship demands - this has mainly 
affected students seeking assistance from A.A.C.C. and W.C.C. 


U.N.D.P. is perhaps the higgest and most efficient administrator 
of grants for refugees, forboth secondary and university courses. 
Grants for both levels are channelled through U.N.D.A. by U.N.H.C.R. 
U.N.E.T.P.S.A., inter-Af, I.U.E.F., and 5.1.D.A. — details of grants 
for Angolan refugees are summarised in an annex — see list of 
annexes. 


U.N.D.P. itself does the interviewing and selection of 
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Candidates. Efforts are now being made to standardise the level of 
grants given by different organisations - these having ranged between 
300-500 Z P.A. The figure decided upon in respect of university 
courses is 420 Z P.A. - the sum given by the Government for a 
Zairois student studying exact sciences. 


Facilities at all three university campuses are standardised 
in respect of food and lodging and costs apply equally to refugee 
and national alike. Refugees, however, like any foreigners at 
university have to pay more for tuition than do nationals. In 
relation to the sciences there is a further charge that ought to be 
taken into consideration. For those students who have to present 
a thesis as part of their final exams the Government gives an 
additional 25 Z to cover costs of printing and binding. Provision 
should be made therefore to provide refugee scientists with the 
same facility. 


Government grants to arts students have been at the level of 
300 2 P.A. However for those refugee students whom we support in 
future to study arts subjects 1 propose that they be given the 
same grant as science students - the reason being that to allocate 
on the same level as a Government grant would not cover refugee 
students costs. Based on a calendar year then the grant works out 
at 35 Z per month - on a calendar year rather than the academic 
year of 10 months because Government grants are given for 12 
months and most refugee students and a significant number of 
students generally stay on the campus. 


Costs National Refugee 
Lodging per month 52 x12 - 60ZP.A. 54X12 - 60 ZP.A. 
Food per month 18Z x 12 -216 2 P.Aw. 182 X 12 - 216 Z PA. 
Tuition per annum 24 2 P.A. 48 Z P.A. 
Pocket money/books 102 x 12 -120 ZP.A. 82X12- 96ZP.A. 
TOTAL 420 Z PA. 420 Z P.A. 
Addition for Scientists/ 
thesis 25 2 PA. Oo) a Poke 
445 Z Pod. “445 Z PeA. 


I Ministry of Education Instruction Ref.No. ED/IGES/CO/CAB/1076/72 
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U.N.D.P. gives a grant of 130 Z P.A. for secondary students - 
this is an entirely arbitrary figure based on the fluctuating costs 
of secondary education, and including additional considerations - 
transport for example. In relation to Angolan refugees and secon- 
dary education I propose that we channel our assistance through the 
Angolan committee for grants. As to the level of grants to be 
given - at a meeting between representatives of the Angolan 
committee and the E.C.Z., the refugees themselves proposed an 
average figure of 60 Z P.A. I propose we accept this figure as 
a working level - the way the committee works is dealt with in the 
gection on Angolan committees. 


For secondary and university studies U.N.D.P. gives priority to 
those students proposing to study scientific/vocational subjects. 
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TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRALNING 


Facilities of this nature are available at the post=—primary, 
secondary, and higher levels. 


Up to the short cycle secondary level studies of this nature are 
designed to be of immediate practical value, while studies after 
that level contain a greater theoretical content and in a subject | 
like agriculture for example seem more orientated towards producing 
agricultural administrators rather than farmers. 


Post=-primary courses particularly have evolved to combine a 
modicum of academic education with a skillor craft designed to 
enhance the pupils' life in their home villages. The validity of 
this philosophy is questionable. What skills can be taught which 
cannot be learnt in the village, and which can usefully add to the 
quality of life there. Village masons and carpenters for example 
are 'home grown' village products. The specialist at this level 
is first and foremost an agriculturalist and a part time artisan. 

The full time artisan will only emerge when the standard of living 

in the village has increased, both as a result of productive activity 
within the village and as a result of the provision of facilities 
from without, electricity, for example, piped water, good roads - 

all Government responsibilities. Until such time as the Government 
initiates an integrated rural development programme this is not going 
to happen. 


International assistance, however, can be effective by assisting ~ 
the main rural activity - agriculture -— to be more productive. This ~ 
can best be achieved by assistance programmes to farmers, WHO ASK 
FOR ASSISTANCE, at the village level and not through institutional—- 
ised agricultural courses as are presently available. — 


The drawbacks of the formal classroom situation are fundamental. 
Firstly, for many young people they are getting an 'education' and 
as such the content is not as important as getting on and getting a 
well paid desk job. secondly, the range of climatic, vegetal and 
soil types varies enormously from region to region thus what is 
taught as appropriate in the Haut-Zaire is entirely inappropriate to 
conditions in the Bas—Zaire. A related point but equally important 
is that the key in all this is the farmer himself, no amount of 
theoretical training can prepare him for the actualities of life 
as a 'modern' farmer when not only will he have to cope with natural 
variables — climate and so on — but possibly cultural prescriptions 
as well. For all these reasons he needs regular expert assistance 
at the point where he needs it most — down on the farm. The kind 
of assistance which is available to modern farmers anywhere else in 
the world. 
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Agricultural ‘education’ therefore must take notice first and | 
foremost of local conditions — local markets, communications, soil 
and climatic variations, as the basis for stimulating and divers— 
ifying production at this level. 


In recognition of this need one agency - OXFAM — has launched a 
programme to provide this kind of local service. OXFAM has fielded 
a team of four specialists - an agriculturalist, an animal husbandry 
expert, a nutritionist, and a public health specialist. The 
starting point for the team is to select going concerns in the various 
fields but as far as possible to integrate all the services offered 
into an integrated rural development effort. In relation to agri- 
culture, projects which exhibit signs of local initiative are above 
all selected. In rural development local initiative is probably 
the most important quality, and this can not be taught in the class- 
room. 


While my comments may seem a little pessimistic in relation to 
technical and vocational training, they are made in the light that 
skills of any kind, and this applies equally to academic as well as. 
vocational skills — are entirely useless if they cannot be applied. | 
Clearly there is a place for technical and vocational training. | 
However, in relation to the Angolan refugees the problem concerns 
several hundreds of thousands of people, and about whom there exists 
no reliable demographic data. In the absence of such fundamental 
information I feel it is unrealistic to make plans for the provision 
of additional facilities for technical and vocational education. 


My proposal in relation to technical and vocational training is 
thus an interim measure until more comprehensive demographic data 
is available, and is designed to work within the freemarket situation 
by making use of existing facilities. To encourage refugees to take 
advantage of facilities that are available at the post-—primary and 
secondary level for technical and vocational training I propose that 
a special scholarship fund be made available for this purpose. 


That it is necessary to encourage refugees to take advantage of 
available facilities relates to the fact that the majority of the 
Angolan refugees are protestant while the majority of technical and 
vocational educational institutions are administered by the Bureau de 
l'Enseignement Catholique. Thus Angolan refugees tend to look 
naturally towards protestant establishments. My questions to refugees 
as to why more approaches were not made to catholic schools generally 
elicited the response that it was a question of ritual and doctrine 
rather than deliberate discouragement on the purt of the catholic 
authorities. 


How this fund can be administered is discussed in the section on 
Angolan organisations. 
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In relition to Angolan refugees, the majority of whom are rurally 
based, the key to ameliorating their economic position iB through 
agriculture. Full advantage, however, can only be taken of this 
possibility when detailed information on the refugees settlement 
pattern is known and substantial efforts directed towards dispersing 
concentrations of populations and resettling them in new areas well 
provided with good land and water facilities. 


A start can, however, be made by upgrading the level of agri- 
cultural activity in selected ways. Firstly by getting the farm 
projects in relation to the autofinancement of the school programme 
off the ground - dealt with in the section on Angolan committees. 
secondly by the reanimation of CHDECO. 
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CENTRE COMMUNAUTAIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT (CEDBCO) 


After first stage refugee relief work in the Bas-Zaire carried out 
by various agencies the Congo Protestant Relief Agency (now the E. 
C.Z.) assumed responsibility for further developments. The need 
for a permanent training centre to cover all aspects of community 
development was considered to be a priority requirement not only 
for refugees but for nationals as well. Such a centre was estab— 
lished firstly at Mbanza Ngungu (old Thysville) but moved to take 
up its present home near Kimpese in 1965. 


In 1965 175 hectares of land were purchased with money provided 
by Church World Service. The centre comprised two sections. 


1) Agriculture and community section. 
2) Vocational and training section. 


The agricultural and community section offered nine month courses 
for community leaders in all aspects of extension work with the 
intention that graduates should return to their home villages and 
spearhead community development there. In addition shorter courses 
were offered to farmers with emphasis on seed and soil improvement, 
and the rearing of small animals. The centre farm was to act as a 
demonstration unit. 


The vocational and training section offered one and two year 
courses in carpentry, tailoring, motor mechanics, electrical instal- 
lation and repair. 


The general philosophy of the centre was summed up at the outset 
by the director of the agricultural and community section; 


"Community development must be a comprehensive programme 
aimed at agriculture, the economic life of the people, 
their sanitation, their nutrition, and so forth .... 


»eewe want the students when they leave to be not only 
well versed in agriculture, but we want them to 
understand sanitation and nutrition...' 


In the years following the establishment of the centre many 
different organisations injected capitel into CEDECO to further 
the centres original aims and to set up new enterprises. A poultry 
and pig raising scheme were established. 


At present CHDECO has ceased to function as a teaching unit and 
is operating as a production unit. 
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There are of course no clear answers to what has gone wrong - 
personality problems of which I do not have details, were part of 
the problem. More fundamental seems to have been a lack of sound 
management. 


Looking back through the progress reports it becomes apparent 
that, while the orientation and philosophy of the centre were sound 
the translation of these objectives into practical measures was not. 
Too much was going out of CEDECO and not enough coming in. For 
example: 


1) Students were not required to pay anything towards their educetion 


2) Furthermore graduates from all sections were given a free set of 
tools or whatever was appropriate to their training, and were not 
required to pay back any part of the cost. 


3) No follow up was carried out to see how graduates were progressing. 


4) Such village work as was done was expensive e.g. wells were bored 
in some villages,in other cases tractors were trundled from the 
centre to remote villages to help students clear land. While this 
work may well have been necessary —- it appears that operations of 
this kind were never properly costed. 


5) In no way was CEDECO orientated towards making a profit either 
from the central farm or the attached enterprises — the poultry 
and pig projects. 


While I would be the first to support the 'socio' in any socio 
economic project it must be clearly realised that at some stage 
someone has to pay the bills. 


One more recent handicap to the centre concerns the labour 
contracted to complete the building programme at the centre (finished 
finally in 1972). Their original contract did not make provision to 
pay them off on completion of this task -— under Zairois law this 
must be clearly stated. The centre is now in dispute over the 
future of these workers. Thus for months the centre had to pay 
82 redundant workers costing over 2000 Z per month. Happily there 
waS every expectation when I left that this problem would soon be 
resolved. 


When I recently talked to the present director of CEDECO he 
stated thats 


54,000 2 was required annually to cover all expenses of the centre 
of which 25,000 Z@ could be raised from the centre's current 
rate of agricultural production. 
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In uddition he estimuted the costs of maintaining a student to 
average out at [0 GZ pea. (not including credit/tools given on 
completion of course). There are about 150 students. Thus if 
each student was paying for his education the centre would receive 
a further 10,500 towards running costs. 


Finally, the future of CEDECO rests with the E.C.4. who have, for 
the moment, decided to run down the teaching side and concentrate 
upon clearing the present debts. Towards the future I offer the 
following suggestions. 


Firstly, to make a thorough investigation of the region around 
the centre to establish more precisely what the needs and resources 
of the area are and how most fruitfully to utilize the considerable 
equipment and resources of the centre. 


Secondly, that the accent in the future be placed upon extension 
work in the villages, This to provide the farmers, particularly, 
with on the spot assistance, but also to feed back to the centre 
information on conditions in the region-soil conditions, plant dis-— 
ease problems, what seeds are successful in relation to what cond- 
itions, and so on. This will enable the centre to build up a body 
of scientific information onthe potentialities and problems of the 
region. 


Thirdly, that the enterprises at the centre be built up to cover 
the running costs of the programme. 


Fourthly , that all students should pay at least a part of their 
fees. Additionally all assistance in the form of credit, or tools 
and equipment to help the graduate to get established in business be 
paid back at some stage. 


My final proposal concerns the 'urban' refugees in Kinshasa. One 
solution would be to transfer the refugees from Kinshasa to CEDECO, 
this would be advantageous for several reasons: 


1) Refugees could be given a training in a skill or in agriculture 
from the choice currently available. 


2) Obviate the need to provide an expensive hostel in Kinshasa as 
is presently proposed — although interim fecilities may be 
required while a refugee's future is being discussed. 


3) Refugees could either be provided with a grant to cover theirz 
expenses or preferably pay for their keep by working on one of 
the centres productive enterprises. 


4) For non-French speaking refugees French lessons could be arran- 
ged at CEDECO itself, or at one of the other schools in Kimpese. 
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ANGOLAN ORGANISATIONS 


Committee for Grants 
Committee for Education 


In this final section I describe the Angolan organisations through 
which it is hoped that more effective and streamlined Angolan represent- 
ation can be achieved. | 


My proposals are expressed in relation to the development of the 
ECZ's department for refugees. However, should a separate joint refugee 
service be envisaged then these proposals could equally be incorporated 
within a new organisation. 


The Angolan Committee for grants is not unknown to the IUEF and the 
director had discussions during his visit to Kinshasa in 1969 with the 
previous President of the Committee. An agreement was entered into whereby 
IUEF provided limited finance for an investigation of educational facilities 
in Zaire, with a view to finding additional possibilities for Angolan refugees. 


However, no results of this study were ever received in Geneva nor 
was any information left behind for the present President of the Committee. 


Both Committees are organised around four Angolan Protestant church 
denominations and work in cooperation with the ECZ which represents them 
vis a vis the state in Zaire. It is through the ECZ that requests for + 
assistance are channelled. 


Of late the relationship between the committees and the ECZ has been 
disrupted, due mainly to the death of the Rev. Bukasa who had mosi to do 
with them and refugee affairs generally. 


Committee for Grants 


The Committee works as follows. Any Angolan student wishing to 
embark on a course of secondary education must first seek admission to a 
recognised institution. Having been admitted, he then submits his candi- 
dature to his local pastor who in turn submits a list of all candidates to 
the representative on the Committee. The lists of candidates are finally 
submitted to the President of the Committee, who, in consultation with the 
Committee, aportions out the money available ~- the amount given depending 
upon the candidates' circumstances and needs. 


Recently the main funds available from foreign sources have been a 
grant of 5,000 dollars from the United Church of Canada ~- a small sum in 
relation to the demand. This has resulted in an average assistance to each 
successful candidate of 15 4 per annum in relation to needs which can be 
as high as 70 Z per annum (total costs including pocket money). 
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Requests to the committee have increased considerably in the last 
three years and although precise details are not available, about 4365 
students were helped in 1972/73 as compared with just over 100 two years 
previously in 1970/71. The present year's demand already exceeds the level 
for last year. 


Finally, although the Committee is exclusively Protestant, Catholic 
candidates are not excluded. The Committee is firmly committed to the 
assistance of Angolans - the fact that the majority of Angolans are Pro- 
testant and that the Committee is organised round the Protestant church 
is in a sense incidental. 


It is my proposal that the donor organisations can work with this 
Committee. 


1) Firstly it is a Committee well-adapted to the exigencies of the 
Angolan situation, in that ail the members are refugees, all of whom came 
over in the 60s. The roots of the Committee go right down to the local 
level through the network of pastors and catechists. 


2) Because of the "free market'' situation vis a vis secondary education 
those who successfully gain admittance to a school (the best students) can 
be listed and assisted. 


3) The intimate knowledge which can be provided on each candidate 
enables the Committee to tailor its assistance to each students’ circum- 
stances and needs. 


4) Opportunists manipulating their claims to be Angolans in order to 
obtain a scholarship can be rooted out. 


5) Most importantly, by working in this fashion, we can retain a most 
important element - parental participation. Thus it is not my proposal that 
each student be given a total grant regardless, but that any contribution 
given can be matched by the students' parents or relatives. This I believe 
important because: 


a) Assistance thus administered can be spread further - a student will 
not be prevented from receiving total assistance, this will depend 
on his specific needs and the Committee is well placed to evaluate this. 


b) Remembering that no grants exist for nationals in respect of secondary 
education the only justification for assisting refugees is if their 
situation is materially different to that of nationals. We have seen 
that because of the complex situation of Angolan refugees this is true 

in some cases but by no means all and that there are some refugees 

whose standard of living is comparable to that of nationals. Assistance 
thenin this situation should try as far as possible to equivocate the 
standard of living between refugee and national. The people best 
equipped to decide who in this sense needs and deserves assistance 

are the refugees themselves. 
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I propose we assist the Committee as follows: 


1) By appointing the present President to a full~time job in 
the ECZ's department for refugees. At present he works as a hospital 
chaplain at the Institut médical evangelique in Kimpese and works for 
the Committee in his spare time (as of course do ail the Committee members). 
At this stage I am only making proposals in respect of grants for secondary 
education - in the case of the IUEF at least I propose that we continue to 
channel requests for grants for higher education through UNDP. However, 
the a: pointee could be of considerable value to UNDP in assisting them to 
investigate candidates' suitability for grant assistance. 


The appointee will be the executive responsible for collating all 
requests for grants and will generally work as he works now in cooperation 
with the Committee. The benefits of this procedure are as follows: 


1) He will have more time to devote to this work and will be able to 
extend it in various directions which lack of time and facilities now 
prevent. 


a) He will be able to follow up the careers of students assisted 
through to higher studies or employment and offer them advice and 
counsel throughout the period of their studies. 


b) He will be able to make contact with employers. Many oppor- 
tunities could be provided through the ECZ whose missions and 
projects continually require manpower of one kind or another. 
An employment service as such does not exist but by working at 
the centre he would be in a position to coordinate with the 
various departments of the ECZ in this matter. 


c) He will be able to compile a list of educational establish- 
ments with relevant details of fees, etc. As has been explained 

in the section on education there are no fixed costs for education 
as these vary from area to area in relation to local conditions. 


2) By working at the centre he will be directly responsible for 
contacting donor orvanisations with requests appropriate to their interests. 
Any assistance will come directly to his notice rather than as at present 

firstly through the EC4 and then to the Committee, This will streamline 
the present system and enable him to plan more precisely. 


3) With respect to IUEF's specific interest in technical and 
vocational training, I propose that a special fund be made available to the 
Committee to finance studies of this nature. The appointee's job in respect 
of this fund would be to: 


a) Disseminate information on the fund through the Committee structure: 
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b) as part of the general publicity on this fund, compile a list 
of establishments with relevant details providing technical and 
vocational training facilities. 


c) Positively encourage students to take advantage of this 
facility. This is important in relation to the fact that the 
majority of facilities in this area are provided by Catholic 
establishments while the majority of refugees are Protestant. 
Nevertheless, these facilities are available to anyone of any 
religious persuasion. There are Angolans (Protestants) in 
Catholic schools, other students should be encouraged to follow 
their example. The proposition that educational facilities should 
be available to those who can best take advantage of them and not 
just to people of a particular class or creed is one which is 
sympathetically supported by most Catholic authorities that I 
talked to. 


Letters publicising the activities of the Committee are included 
in an annex. 


Committee for Education 


This Committee again hinges around the major Protestant denomin- 
ations found amongst the refugee community. Thus it is a representative’ 
body in the same way as the Committee for Grants. In any case, the two 
committees work closely together and there is considerable overlap in 
membershipe Up to now the Committee has dealt only with primary schools 
but is now involving itself with secondary education through the plans for 
a secondary centre at Malanga. 


The roots of this Committee go back to the relief measures in the 
early 60s when money was made available by the international community to 
provide primary facilities. 


When the refugees first arrived they gravitated towards and were 
were welcomed into the church denominations in Zaire that they had been 
affiliated to in Angola. In many instances this was facilitated by 
missionaries who had themselves fled with the refugees. 


Relief and assistance including money for primary schools was thus 
put mainly into the hands of the church groups. Above all, money was 
given to Grenfell, a British Baptist missionary, who had worked in Angola. 
He built and equipped schools particularly in relation to Angolan Baptist 
congregations but also provided assistance for other groups. The actual 
physical work was done by the Angolans themselves. Grenfell's sudden 
departure from Zaire left many schools incompkete but also left a hiatus 
in communication between the refugees and the donors. The refugees went 
ahead and finished the schools themselves. Thus the situation now is that 
while some of the schools are sound, well-equipped structures - above all 
those supervised by Grenfell - others fall far below a reasonable standard, 
with inadequate roofing, no proper desks or seating arrangements, etce 
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The administration and costs of maintaining the schools devolved 
uxvon the congregation and missions who had received the refugees and 
latterly as the various missions have phased out their assistance to 
the refugees it has devolved upon the refugees themselves. 


That financial assistance should be phased out is right and proper 
provided it is part of a programme which makes provision for alternative 
financing. This has not been the care. 


The consequence is that in recent years donor organisations have 
been inundated with reyuests from Angolan groups for a variety of needs’ 
in relation to the school programme. Any that have examined these 
requests to see what lies behind them have found a complex picture. In 
certain cases it is not clear whom the schools belong to mainly because 
of the way the responsibility for their construction was divided in the 
first place. 


To instil a little order into this situation the Rev. Bukasa suggested 
that the interested Angolan groups organise themselves into a committee in 
order to present joint applications in relation to the various needs. He 
further proposed that means should be found whereby these programmes should 
become auto-financing. 


To this end he propo ed that a farming project be commenced and built 
up to cover the running costs of the school programme, in the meantime the 
ECZ would seek the necessary interim finance. Bukasa's death put paid to 
these proposals temporarily. 


Before proceeding with any proposals vis a vis the school programme, 
I should like to make some observations on the importance of the school 
programme to refugees. 


The schools were founded for two main reasons: 


1) To provide primary facilities where insufficient or no facilities 
existed 


2) To give primary education to some children who, because of the 
trouble in Angola, had received little or none at all and were either too 
old or could not get a place in a Zairois school. 


There were additional reasons. ‘The majority of schools teach in 
Portuguese following the system in Angola. Those who support teaching 
in Portuguese do so for the following reasons: 


1) They are Angolans and, therefore, wish to offer their children 
the same education with the same content they would have received in 
Angola, so that they will not be disadvantaged upon their return to 
Angola where the Portuguese are putting more effort into providing 
educational facilities: for Africans. 
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2) Portuguese is the national language of Angola and is widely 
spoken - a grealer proporltio. of Angolans speak Portuguese for example 
than Zairois speak Fren.:h or Kenyans speak English. Portuguese has also 
been adopted by the GRAE as the national language in an independent Angola. 


The other schools who teach in French do so in order to give 
their pupils a realistic chance in relation to further education or in the 
employment market. 


In any case, both these points of view are reconciled in the proposals 
for the Angolan secondary centre at Malanga. This school, which was entirely 
built by the refugees, exists at the moment but only offers two years cycle 
d'orientation. The school is planned: 


1) to teach in French, following the Zairois syllabus, those taught 
in Portuguese at primary school and to prepare the best pupils to enter 
Zairois secondary schools to complete their secondary education. This is 
a realisable objective and some pupils have already been accepted into 
Zairois schools. 


2) eventually to offer a full six years secondary education, based 
on the national education system and to prepare pupils to sit for the 
state examinations. 


I suggest that this programme is worth supporting for a variety of 
reasons. The emphases of the educational programme are slightly different - 
for the majority who teach in Portuguese, to educate their children in 
the language, culture and traditions of Angola is almost an end in itself. 
For students who wish to take the risk of continuing their studies, in the 
eventual hope of entering university or getting a good job, the secondary 
school at Malanga is designed for just this purpose. I1n my view the pro- 
gramme has been well thought out. 


Secondly the school programme represents a clear felt need of the 
refugee community and moreover one into which they have put a great deal 
of work, in construction, organisation and administration. I ought to 
mention that all administrative costs incurred by the Committee are found 
from the member? own pockets. To get their plans off the ground requires 
a stronger more centralised organisation and a forum whereby their needs 
can be made known. 


I would not propose to support this programme if plans for auto- 
financement were not in the pipeline. Bukasa proposed a farming project, 
the Angolans instead propose four smaller farms to be undertaken by the 
four major Angolan church groups. 


The farms are planned to produce fruit and vegetables and to rear 
small animals, poultry ind the like. For this kind of operation the Bas- 
Zaire is an ideal location. The demand for foodstuffs of all kinds in 
Kinshasa is considerable and food shortages of certain staple commodities 
are yuite common. The market for fruit and vegetables is increasing and 
offers very high returns indeed. Communications, a chronic problem in 
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Zaire, inthe BaseZaire are excellent. The Kinshasa-Matadi road is 
tarmao-ed for its whole length and secondary bush roads are generally of 
a higher quality than elsewhere in Zaire. 


An excellent model for this kind of operation is provided by a fruit 
and vegetable farm run by the Kimbanguists at Lutendele on the outskirts 
of Kinshasa. Geared to the Kinshasa market, this unit at this stage only 
growing vegetables is already recording impressive returns. The Kimbanguists 
provide from within their community all the labour, management and organisation 
The only financial assistance they have so far received has been a £10 
gift of seeds from OXFAM. OXFAM, however, provides technical assistance 
on a continuing basis. 


The Kimbanguists can do this because their strict moral and ideo- 
logical unity and their strong and respected centalised organisation 
provides the necessary structure whereby decisions can be taken and 
implemented. 


The Angolan refugees have demonstrated that they have similar 
capacity to organise and harness the resources within their community - 
the existence of the two committees I have been dealing with demonstrates 
that. Ina sense I am more interested in the farm projects than I am in 
the school programme. The farm projects, because the experience thus 
gained in the management and exploitation of a successful project of this 
nature, could have far ranging benefits for not just the refugees but for 
the rural community generally. 


What is required 


To launch this project successfully, I suggest the following 
responsibilities be added to the job description of the Angolan represen- 
tative suggested in connection with the Committee for Grants. 


1) Firstly to strengthen the management of the present committee 
to enable it to identify and analyse the overall needs of the school 
programme and ta present project applications. 


2) Organise the farm projects, make all necessary arrangements in 
relation to setting up and managing them, seek the necessary technical 
and financial assistance. 


I further propose that educational facilities at the proposed 
secondary centre at Malanga should include an agricultural section - 
agriculture to be taught in conjunction with one of the farm projects for 
which land is available at Malanga. 
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SUMMARY OF DUTIES OF ANGOLAN REPRESENTATIVE 


1) Coordinate all applications for scholarship assistance. Check 
applications re qualifications, background of student, circumstances and 
needs. Present application to donor agencies re scholarship needs. 


2) Build up list of all facilities for secondary education, parti-~ 
cularly in relation to vocational and technical training, with all 
relevant details - conditions of entry, fees, etc. 


3) Disseminate this information back through’ the committee structure 
to give some positive guidance to children re the choice of secondary 
education. 


4) Dispense a special fund designated for technical and vocational 
education and positively encourage students to take advantage of available 
facilities. 


5) Follow up progress of students in school and afterwards. 


6) Make contact with employers re employment possibilities, parti- 
cularly keep in touch with missions and projects within the EC4's frame- 
work as regards their manpower needs. 


7) Put in hand the existing project proposals re the Angolan secondury 
school at Malanga and to identify and publicise needs in relation to the 
primary school programme. Above all put in hand the farms project for 
autofinancement of the total school programme. 


8) Strengthen existing Angolan committees, make contact with other 
groups of Angolans in the Bas-Zaire and Bandundu provinces. 


9) Generally act as a spokesman for the refugee community with donor 
organisations and to act as a consultant on Angolan affairs, eg. assist 
UNDP with selection of Angolan students for grants. 


The great value of this procedure is that donor organisations can take 
advantage of a structure enabling them to put a finger on the pulse of the 
refugee community. Initially the committees can be assisted in relation 
to their specific functions. However, an important consideration relates 
to the representative value of the structure provided by the committees, 
and the possibility by this means of elaborating other needs of the refugee 


community. Needs for example in respect of health and social welfare generally. 


The relative unsophisticatio: of the present committees in their dealing 


with donor organisations is a quality which can be refined and improved. 
To do this will require the sympathetic asristance of all organisations 
with whom the proposed appointee, who represents this structure, will come 
in contact with. 
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In genéral terms assistance to the refugees through this means. 
should recognise, and indeed demand, the maximum contribution from the 
refugees. Money is rarely the answer to developmental problems and an 
equally important factor is the willingness of the recipients to match 
assistance given with the means at their disposal. 


SUMMARY OF OTHER PROPOSALS CONTAINED IN THE TEXT 


1) That the ECZ's department for refugees be expanded to create a 
fully-fledged refugee service, of which a social and educational coun- 
selling service is a major activity. 


2) That the experience of the present refugee services in Kenya 
and Ethiopia be drawn upon to guide this development. In relation to 
which either a representative of the EC4 make a study visit to the 
existing services, or that someone with relevant experience of these 
services be appointed as consultant to the EC4. 


3) That CEDECO be reanimated as an agricultural and technical training 
centre to serve both Angolan refugees and nationals. 


4) Additionally, that CEDECO be utilised as a training centre for 
"urban" refugees presently housed and cared for in Kinshasa. 


5) That a dialogue be commenced with the British mission at Kasaji 
in Shaba province in relation to developing assistance measures of various 
kinds for Angolan refugees. 
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, CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL E MUSIQUE ET D'ART DRAMATIQUE (C.N.M.A,)_ TOTAL _69 


TOTAL GENERAL .1, 631 


B, INSTITUTS SUPERIEURS TECHNIQUES _ 
, INSTITUT NATIONAL DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS (1, N.'T.P. ) 









oe re eee oe + et ee e- —_— - me ee —_—s—- 


4@éme AnnGe 


lére Anne c 2@me Annte 3eme AnnGe 


Se ee —— 


- Préparatoire 


- Travaux Publics 7C 24 ig 
- Géométre Expert Immobilier 38 39 31 
- Architecture (4 Stagiaires) 31 21 i 
- Art Plastique 28 9 15 





. INST'TUT DE METFOROLOGIE DIAVIATION Cl 





- »réparatoire 

- Aviation Civile 42 

- Poste et Té)@communications 59 
14 


- Météorologie 
, ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE 


- Préparatoire 
- Secrétariat 


~ Commerce 


A Reporter 


a 








TOTAL 549 


VILE IT DE TELECOMMUNICATION (1, M,.A.T.) 


64 
145 
39 


TOTAL 248 





+ 151 cours du soir 





ECOLE NORMALE MOYEANNE / KIKWIT 


- Frangais 

~ Math-Tecchnologie 
- Math 

- Anglais 


ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / BUNIA 


—-_ = 


- Préparatoire 

- Math-Technologie 

- Math-Physique 

- Frangais Cul, Afr. 
- Francais - Hisfoice 


ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / LUBUMBASHI 


- Préparatoire 

- Francais 

- Anglais 

- Chimie 

- Géografhie -Histoire 
- Math-Physique 

= Math-Technologie 

~- Sciences-'Géographie 
- Histoire 


lére 
32 
18 
17 
TOTAL 67 


TOTAL 


TOTAL | 91 


IO 1 


TOTAL 


64 
18 
17 
24 


123 





30 
38 
20 
32 
21 
18 


177 


C, INSTITUTS SUPERIEURS D'ENSEIGNEMENT NORMAL 


2eme seme TOTAL 





1, ECOLE NORWALE MOYENNE / GON BE 
- Anglais = - 18 
- Biologie “ - 17 
- Géographie g 8 27 
- Frangais 28 18 74 
Histoire 12 9 of 
- Coupe-Couture 11 9 37 
TOTAL 66 «42 | 209 
2. ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / MBANDAKA 
- Préparatoire 
- Mathématique 
~ Physique 
- Biologie 
- Frangais 
TOTAL 


3, ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / NGUNGU 


Préparatoire 

Francais 

Mathématique -Physiquc 

- Biologie -Chimie 

- Mathématique -Technologie 
- Sciences -Géographie 


TOTAL 





7, INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE NATIONAL (I, P. N, )BINZA 


lere 2éme geme TOTA!. 
- Préparatoire _ 
- E,N.M. P. 398 
“HN. Os 94 








TOTAL 1,014 
8, INSTITUT SUPERIEUR PEDAGOGIQUE/ BUKAVU (ISP) 
- E.N.M. 221 
- E,N.S. 18 
TOTAL 239 
9, ECOLE NORMALE N.OYENNE /KISANGANI 
TOTAL 243 
1c, ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / KANANGA 
TOTAL 206 


li, ECOLE NORMALE MOYENNE / MBUJI-MAYI 


- Préparatoire 
- Histoire 
- Francais 
- Mathématique 





TOTAL INSTITUTS SUPERIEURS NORMAL: 2, 881 
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Matuvawana 






Additional Angola 


representation 


proposed by |,U.F.F. 


Angolan\Committees. 


Local pastors and catechists 


- [ANGOLA COMMUNITY] — 
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Refugee Bureau Refugees. 


|. Present Director Sudanese. 

2. Assistant ie ee Burundians. 

3. Bookeeper = =CE+ “wn Tnost'> Rwandese 
Re. REFUSGES ; 

4, Secretary Zambians. 


Urban (Kinsh) 


Basis for social and educational 
counselling service proposed by 


U.N.H.C.R. and E.C Z, 


* Sudanes no longer a major consideration. 


1 


UNDP Grants to Refugees - Subjects 
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Annex F 


Extract from Kinshasa newspaper "Salongo" on the development 


of Kinshasa University 


Semana 


me owe 


~~ le oom . ee a a Pe ee a, « a +t ~ . ‘ ae 
ern m oo, 
1 fe 4a 
iy yw ny 
fs iy ar 
t ~ 
Pay i By THER 


La mépublique du Zaire com. 
pte dasormais 712 cadres scienti- 
fiques et techniques de nius. Crest 
rer cy efct, og sourr d'une 


emouvente cérémeoaie danse la 
sulle de presintUlers que ces nous 
Vonrm wnaipet eft «bh ornu. hetirs 


fina: fixides acadé- 


on ernens CC 


aoe 
Civienes 
: . 


. . ; 
We See Oe Ae es 


Je. Mercere. seein. Grecanicts ay 
caripe 7s" nee * aes ce K; is 1h 
sa. AU eter de ee ux-cl il 
fact eemcter “ie rombteus a7 6- 


chirmimt 4s, 


3 Tet Rayetad 
[Pre aee relic & ". 


decirs, 
phvticiens, 
agronomes. 


ohavmaciens, 
roo logues, 


ieee Ps Tai 


niciens, jurézies 16 4 a of eee. 

le Sans Cree BF Hee ee 
pate he AS Sle. 1S SER ee de 
Wine (aes. A Pu. oe) Sore 
tres He cde Seuselts x Cen +4 
Bix années nréceder tes, TKatson 


pocr lasuciie, Ja s-coclamation, 
compte ward @u nombre de di- 
piomes se fait en deux sfanees. La 
premiére @ Tscuclie mous avons 
assiste hier cancernnit les facul- 
tés des scierces de mecdecine et 
de pharmacic. ia faculte polvtech- 
niquc et Ja faenlté des sciences 
agronomiques. La «erconde qui 
aura lieu aujoure’hui,. concerne 
les facu'tas cde: sciences écono- 
miques, Ge théclezie et de droit. 

Prenent ootte accae 
sinn, Ie cittten Lokwa, vice- 
recteur du varsus de Kinshasa 
a rappel’ que ‘a proclamation 
des resultats dee finmalistes eain- 
eidait e7ce. la <hrarmes Ge VPonnree 
acadomidque 19°2-1973, Le’ cito- 
ven. wonwa a eniu.c fait part 
& :assistanee ce que tques. obser- 
emt ays de fin € anne. reute de 


@ 
? 
In Tarnie 


faire un wiles clebsl, le vice- 
poetecm Ca elorar stest Umité ? 
nuyelques comsdesations celative 

at  aGévelopement numérique 
les facultcs, aux exzuraens de fin 


arnnee et ala formation civique 
des ctudiants. 

Pariant du deévelorpement des 
faculiés, te citoren Leen act 
notamment que Yun (ea 
Jez plus saillants de Péveuiiien 
du campus en cette amnce 1972~ 
1973 lui a paru étre le dévelop- 
"ement rapide des facultés a ca- 
ractere scientifique et consé- 
quemment la croissance accélérée 


dex 





du nombre de leurs professeurs, 
assistants ct étudiants. L’orateur 
a apm <é ces dires par des chif- 
fres. 2ouvr Tanneée 1972-1973, le 
campus 2 comptc 4.849 Sunes 
cont 2929 cu ecté sciences 
elites oene es ef 2900 ou chth ces 
asfences hurnau os. La proportion 
eet de 90%» cantre 49% alors 
auc colle-cf tlait de 40%. contre 


ret oS 


53%. Fannés derniére. A propes, 
ji.a sevligne avec force qu’apres 
mi aft er... COuunw Ge- piusietirs 


anrécs. les responsables de TU. 
rara ont atteint ies prerortions 
de¢ saan oes par LEducation natic- 
rale, @ savoir que 60'/. dcx étu- 
qients de Venscignerint supé- 
vieur soient inscrits dui cote 

scientifique ef auc 10 %e du cé:t 
des sciences lumaines. 

Le résuitat obtenu a ce sujes 
est la ceonssquence de Ja politi- 
que d’orientation des nouveaux 
inscrits apnliquée nar les resnon- 
sables de PUnaza Ajinsi, les pre- 
visions son £ eneourage antes. Dans 
trois, eusene ans, Ie campus de 
Kinshasa devrait compter une 
population ecstudiantine. dont 
75 °/o se situcrait du csté scien- 
tifique et 25°/o du edté des scien- 
ces humaines. 

Pour termincer sur ce chapitre, 
le vier-rectcur de lUnaza a dit 
un mot sur Vatmeanicetion des 
cadres. Pour Varnee ecademiauce 
cloturée hier, les cadres scienti- 
ficpans of acodémigues cles facul- 


sus cer ins ee des serviece 

cTemique a sc sont 
cor nies au spe ee de 4ié uni- 
tés dort 196 d- nationalité 5 


roise., Pour Vanneec prech 
cn osnére pilus 


Aomart de fines nf du 
camps de Kinshaca & la 


Notion 


Cela constitue Ig 2me cone 
sidératior. La rremicre fonetion 


de TUniversité, taut le monce le 
sit, est de former les cadres dont 
i@ “uys 2 besoin. Pour cela, on 
pense au nomore du persoan oi de 
cadre ainsi qu’su niveau de sa 
formation. 

Les besoins de notre pays en 
cadre étant immenses a fait re- 





moreicr ye csoyen Lokwa, lUni- 
versite a evil échoit la noble mis- 
Sica 2 ficrmer ccs cadres doit 
qore se stroeeturec de corte &@ ré- 


7 h ow x. 

“Cre rcsiiverent a@ ces be- 
woe BE no Pus Ga petrqachor 
wer i tO ' 7 L . ae (Ue) cdr 
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Ce6 BOUF Vous (a Fo oe Be A 
TSO & ee Tout. Toyret se plo 
hut, me 2c! A. PP’ rracien, in 
nieur, : ie, fC eS 

ous. bei devez re anisissance, 
leur a-t-il dit notamment. 

« Pour le Zaire. ie temms de 
compter sur des cr7riss établies 
est revolu de fait. Natten“ez 
muc cue yienne Voul anprencre 

1 wont eachfes mes richeszes, 
ce-f & vers = Jes découvrir: Rous 
vous cn conficns la chares a-'-ij] 
snecifé, s'adrersant entre sutres 
aux chimistes, pnysictens, 
syes tf aotanistes. 
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Plone. 13. Tr 


de aroit pacuiie Ae meiecine 

oe puarrrch: 122, facu'*e Cas 

scienics 34. fé quite des selences 
215 


GCOUSMIG US. Teculté €a poly 
feck nice 2. ‘acuite C’agronemie 
45 et graduat en Clernees intre 
miéres 12. 
ee SOS que la ceremonie 
. terminée par un mot de re- 
eee it du citoren Lekwes 3 
Vendroit de tous les nrofesseurs 
et &§ sis.ants étran ers et Zaircis. 
Les cteimisdaires “@Etat a PEdu- 
cation“nettichal€ ef a la Santé re- 
haussaicnt de er presence cette 
brilante cérémonie. 
. MUNDELE NZU ZI 


